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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
1/- per line (minimum 3 lines) 
PERSONAL 7 INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED — FOR SALE MOTOR CARS WANTED © 
1/6 per line (minimum 3 lines) prices ‘a Raghend ctheed.’ : * WALLAC BE LANKETS. CEL LU L AR: aia . Se 


B* rALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
Details. tid stamp MALCOLM Ross, 


Height Specialist, BM HYTE, London. INIATURES 
, eh 


. IES. 


HEATON, LTD.* 


TREASURED MEMOR- 
Exquisitely painted on ivory, 


27, New Bond Street, W.1. Green, Rose, Peach, 


72 by 90 in., 30s.; 


from any photograph, from 1's guineas. Old 


Popes rg see is ik par Bites +FEE.—Choices eaieaine ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY 
WING o me cael ita miniatures perfectly restored.—VALERIE OFFEE.—Choicest Ss _professi : JL 2 an INTL CARS 
gee i = ‘ t — mm per ga ane SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimbledon, roasted, supplied W hole Berry or Ground Also other good makes of low mileage. 
Land Drainage Sche mes, Est ate m nee London, S.W.2 (Tel.: Wimbledon 5459.) 2s. 4d. per Ib., 2 Ib. carr. paid.—E, J. FLINT, 12 & 13 St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
ind improvement work of all descriptions Established 17 Crondall,’’ Horley, : W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
Advice and = estimates without obligation a = , ae a 
! ‘ ron 7 o +38 ee O TAMPS! EARLY BRITISH 
ee ' * oe 4 I * ri a. u me, N ONOMAR x S Perm 9 nt _ London COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies WANTED 
rettenhall, staffs si : ' . - address, p.a. ’atronised — by sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
Royalty. “B M MONOI7Z, W.C.1. one-third of catalogue price. Also /— eo IREARMS, old; Rapiers, Cannon, Coacl 
i superb used — "6, Westhi Horns, Model.s Native Curi “oH — 
URS that have not been tortured in traps om ; us, Model.s Native Curios bought.— 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major EMOVALS, Packing and Shipping. Road, London S.W. prt ROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester, Large lift van. Cases specially con- WV .C.2. 


structed 


age Road, 8S.W.6. 


JOSEPH C. MOUNT & CO,, Steven- 
Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


post free.—DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


Cream, Blue , 
80 by 100 in, 36s.:. ARS. Where to Buy and where to Sell. 


BROOKLANDS MOTORS LTD., 103, New 


» 3 ne 
24s, each, Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD.. wish to purchas: 











SITUATION VACANT 


OOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 





AN Ry TB. sic cnoack cH AU RF EUR - GARDENER HANDY- chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
PASTE. — Successfully used world over EDUCATIONAL ; excellent position available for equipment urgently wanted’ for eash_—Puli 
: ‘ t right on part-time service of wife accept- particulars, SUPER V — 33, Baker Street, 

Xtermination guaranteed. From Chemists, able. — CASINO HOTEL, Hampton Court. London. Welbeck 982 

its’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors = Phone: Molesey 2080 
Ltd Sole makers—HOWARTHS, 473, Crookes- N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE ss 4 ail Sai arce 
noor, Sheffield. 10 fins 1 9, 2,10, 5,- 4 for Gentlewomen. New courses start, ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 

Aug. 23, 30 Holmwood, Surrey, and 57 SITUATIONS WANTED high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 

\NDSCAPE GARDENING Possibly Duke Street Mayfair 6626. ; zs Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 

not now, but later on when times are more C: ARPENTER, joiner, machinist, age 52 Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offei 
ivourable—then ask Mr. R. W. WALLACE, HE rRIANGLE Secretarial College, active, requires job on estate. Useful ‘all or cash by return for consignment. sent. 
f Tunbridge Wells for advice; 40° vears’ South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-5. trades in building. Drive car, ex civil servant. Established 1860.—FERN HovsgE, Norbiton, 
practical experience in all branches Residential Branch: Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. —Box 754. Surrey. 





{Se VONDON - 


For nearly 12 
Lo' London bas borne ee 
brunt of enemy air attack. Gifts are 


rently requested for our WAR RELIEF 
FUND, to enable our 200 Mission iries, who 
re living and working in the most-bombed 
reas, to give assistance to the homeless and 
——e Second-hand clothing also needed. 
I e address: Secretarv for War Relief, 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 29a, Great 
y ollege Street, Westminster, S.W.1 i 
- 














“COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


“LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 








WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries 
CHISLEHURST Sherwood Cup, 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 
The EN-TOUT-CAS the targest makers 

co., LTD., of Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain. 
LEICE: ‘TER. 











SEEDS “AND BULBS 
W. J. UNWIN, LTD. — Fiqwerand Vegetable 





Seedsmen, 
HISTON, — é for present 
CAMBS. . 





a. NON-IRRITANT 
=} TOILET RANGE 
= FOR SENSITIVE SKINS 
If you are “* Allergic ’’ or Cos 
metic sensitive—your docto 
will tell you to change tc 
“Queen” the Safe Toilet 
Preparations. 

The FREE BOOK ‘Are you Cosmetic 
Sensitive ? will be of interest to you.” 
Sent post free. Send Post Card NOW) 


BOUTALLS Ltd. (Dept. C.T.3.., 
150, Southampton Row, London WC.I 


Que 








FRUIT-BOTTLING 


AS EASY AS 





IN CLD lib. and 2ib. JAM JARS! 





Bo t tle as mucn tf ruit and tor i- 

s you ca NOW for use 

it the SNAP 

\ Act U My CLost RE way, 

eat uicke easier, and 

thout s ” Awarded the 
ertificat Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
1 Good eping Institute and recommended by leading 
Papers and Magazines. Nearly six millions sold last season 


BOTTLE MORE AND HELP WIN THE WAR! 


PER CARTON 


FOR 2 Ib. JARS: 





I tains 12 
l ings, lips, labels 
} Carto N 2 
18 ca 18 r ri 

lit 
2] 1 I vided in 

N 1 No. la, since 
From most dealer r direct plus postage and packing on one carton 
5d., up to 6 cartons 6d. 1 doz. postage free. ie wders COD, 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 


Dept. CL/12), BROMLEY, KENT & STAPLEHURST, KENT 


The New Amazing 


SNAP. CLOSURE 


FITS STANDARD’ JAM JARS 











WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


OPPERMAN STRAKES 


| simple to fit, easy to operate 
| by man or woman. Price 
| from £15 per set. In or out 
| of action in a few minutes. 
| 
| 


| THE SURE CURE 
| 





Easy terms arranged—see your dealer. 
MAKERS 
Ss. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 























STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


VAPEX 


> 
*% 


From your Chemist 238 34 
urchase Tax 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


v204 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 











“Wetherdair—what a grand 
job of work it is’’ 





WIEU.. 


WETTER 


WETIHERDAIR 


A Classic Weather Coat 
for Ladies Perea Gentlemen 


WETHERDAIR LTD., BRADFORD & LONDON 








ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “* COUNTRY LIFE ” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TowER House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: 


Temple Bar 4363. 
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THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. ~ 


ry Li 











VoL. XC. No. 2325. 


Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 





Seteeail Poi mn = sia AUGUST 8, 1941 7 Subscription Price per annum, | Post Free, 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 
Teleph 
Maytait SPI ib'tines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 ee 








ON THE EDGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


2, miles West of Romsey. 8 miles from Southampton, convenient to Salisbury and Winchester. 


THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND TIMBERED ESTATE 


EMBLEY PARK of 1,748 ACRES 





Including the modernised Mansion formerly the home of Florence Nightingale, situated on high ground 
and surrounded by heavily timbered park lands. 


The house contains lounge hall, 5 reception, 14 principal and secondary bed and dressing rooms, day and night nurseries, 
14 servants’ bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, and is largely panelled and appointed in oak. 


STABLING. GARAGES AND 4 LODGES. 

FULLY EQUIPPED HOME FARM jw with vacant possession, COVERED YARDS, DAIRY, SUPERIOR 
RESIDENCE AND SEVERAL COTTAGES. 6 OTHER FARMS (2 with vacant possession) AND SMALLHOLDINGS. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY COTTAGES. 3 LARGE LAKES. 

OVER 800 ACRES OF VERY VALUABLE WOODLANDS stocked with matured Oak and Soft Wood Timber. 
EXTENSIVE FRONTAGES IN CLOSE PROXIMITY TO ROMSEY. WITH MAIN SERVICES AVAILABLE OR NEARBY. 
THE ESTATE IS FREE OF TITHE AND LAND TAX, 

For Sale Privately or by Auction in Lots in September next. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIG HT & SONS, , Cambridge ; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


SOUTH-WEST SCOTTISH COAST 


Overlooking the West Coast of Kintyre. 
RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE EXTENDING TO 3,143 ACRES 


Including Residence in Scottish Baronial style, modernised and re-decorated at the cost of £15,000 and commanding most delightful 
views of the Sounds of Gigha and Jura. 


Halls, 5 reception, billiard 
room, 8 principal, 6 secondary 
bed, 4 bathrooms. 
Electricity from private 
plant. Central heating. 
Gravitation water supply. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Large Home Farm with 
Dwelling House and 
Manager’s House and 
Buildings. 435-Acre Farm 
with House and Buildings 

(both let) Cae ee 

Numerous Cottages. , 

Pleasantly laid-out gardens, 

attractive woodland walks, 

lawns, excellent rich grazing 
land. 








Good Grouse and Mixed Shooting. Trout and Sea Fishing. Boathouse and Extensive Frontage to Sea. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,103.) 
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Telephone Nos. 
9 
Regent{$373 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
“ Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 
“ Nicholas, Reading.”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1.; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


RURAL SUSSEX 


A FEW MILES FROM TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
, £5,000 
COMFORTABLE 


GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


with finely proportioned 
roonis. 


8 bed, 3 baths, 4 recep- 
tion rooms. 


Lavatory basins. 





Central heating. Main 
electricity, gas and water. 
SERVANT’S COTTAGE. GARAGE, STABLING. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND PADDOCKS. 
14 ACRES 


Messrs NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


FRESH IN THE MARKET. 
Henley 1 mile, Reading 7 miles. 
MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH LATER 
ADDITIONS 
QUIET RURAL SETTING WITH LOVELY VIEWS. 
4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete 
domestic offices. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. LAWNS. TENNIS COURT, 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS. SMALL ORCHARD. 2 PADDOCKS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 


12 ACRES 


STABLING FOR 3. 2 GARAGES. OLD DUTCH BARN. 
MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GAS. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 


PRICE £10,000 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2). 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 3377). 


HOME COUNTIES 


A POSSIBILITY OCCURS OF ACQUIRING A FIRST-CLASS 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL and SPORTING ESTATE 
OF BETWEEN 3,000 AND 4,000 ACRES, INCLUDING A 
MANSION, WELL LET FARMS, 2 VILLAGES, ETC., OR 
MIGHT SELL AGRICULTURAL PORTION ONLY AS 
INVESTMENT.—Sole Agents: Messrs. Nicuonas, 4, Albany 


Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS 


Station 1 mile. Lovely views. 
QUIET UNSPOILT SITUATION 300FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. LOVELY VIEWS. 
SURROUNDED BY WOODED LAND. 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, lovely terrace, 5 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms. Complete domestic 
offices with maids’ sitting room. Air Raid Shelter. 


PRETTY GARDENS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
GARAGE. 
MAIN WATER, DRAINAGE, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
TELEPHONE. AGA COOKER. BEAUTIFULLY FITTED. EVERY MODERN 
CONVENIENCE. 


PRICE £4,300 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2.) 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 3377). 











Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURSON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I. 


SUSSEX—STATION 3 MILES 

















na iw, ay ’ 
rien er 


ee Fae Se 


—e an . 
A QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 
of exceptional charm, with fine panelling and other period features. MODERNISED 
IN EVERY DETAIL. 7 best bedrooms with nursery suite, 4 bathrooms, 3 staff 
bedrooms, hall and 3 fine reception rooms. GARAGES. COTTAGE. LOVELY OLD- 
WORLD GROUNDS with cedar-trees, lily pool, hard court, ete. 
FOR SALE WITH OVER 40 ACRES 
a. OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
Unhesitatingly recommended by WINKWoRTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W.1. 


ARGYLLSHIRE—SHELTERED 
POSITION 
A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 





22 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, suite of reception rooms, 
servants’ quarters, ete. Electric light. Partial central light. 
heating. Stabling. Private laundry. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS WITH HARD TENNIS 
COURT, GOLF COURSE, SHOOTING, FISHING. 


TO LET FURNISHED AT LOW RENT 





HANTS—STN. 





DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 


reception rooms. Electric 
GARAGE for 2 cars. 


GROUNDS. 


8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, ¢ 
Partial central heating. 


CHARMING 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


120 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


Close to village with heautiful views over surrounding country. 








A STONE-BUILT MANSION 


16 best bed and dressing rooms, 8 servants’ rooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception 


rooms, complete domestic offices, modern conveniences. Central heating. STABLING. 
GARAGE. GARDENS AND GROUNDS with Kitchen Garden. Surrounded by large 


private estate. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
OR DURATION OF WAR ON REASONABLE TERMS 


F 
Full detaiis and Order to View from WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 


London, W.1. 


BUCKS—HERTS BORDERS 


800ft. above sea level. , 
Adjoining the Green Belt. with charming views. 


2 MILES 





uv ew ~' 5% 


A BLACK AND WHITE ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, ete. Main 
services. Fitted basins in best bedrooms. {Stable. Garage. 
Useful outbuildings. Beautiful gardens and grounds in all 

ABOUT 20 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 

OR MIGHT CONSIDER WITH LESS LAND. 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, Agents: WINKWoRTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 


Mayfair, London, W.1. 


London, W.1. 


London, W.1. 











amen rare 
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Telephone : 
May: ir 3771 (10 lines) 


ROOMS, LONDON, 


W.1 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





SURREY UNDER 20 MILES 


Practically adjoining a beautiful common. 





Modern House of 
character in fine posi- 
tion, about 550ft. up, 
facing South with 
. extensive views. 
Hall, 3 _ reception, 
billiard room, 10 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Modern conveniences. | 
Stabling. Garages. 
2 bungalows; cot- 
tage; attractive 
leasure grounds, 
ard tennis court, 
kitchen and fruit gar- 
dens, pasture and 
paddocks. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH LESS LAND 


Agents : 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. “1. 


(37,671.) 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


About 40 panne —— of London, close to station and —- Country town. 


Attractive Country 

House principally of 

the Georgian period. 

3 reception, 8 bed 

and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 

Central heating. 

Companies’ electricity 

and water. 


SHREWSBURY 10 MILES 


In rural surroundings, three miles from Wellington. 


Attractive House, 
standing on _ rising 
ground facing south, 
built of brick of 
modern design and 
in good order, ap- 
proached by a drive. 
Hall, 3 reception, 7 
bed, bathroom. Main 
electricity, gas and 
water. Garages. 
Attractively disposed 
gardens, tennis lawn, 
flower and fruit 
gardens, orchard, well 
stocked pool of about 


1 ACRE. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Agents : 





TO BE SOLD 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,662.) 


ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE 


PRICE £2,850 


25 Miles from London 


HERTS. 
The Modern’ Briek 
and Tiled Residence 


is situate 400ft. up, 
facing south. It 
stands about 150ft. 
back from the road 
and contains lounge, 
2 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Co.’s ‘electricity, gas 





























Stabling. and water. | Main 
Garage premises. pea Garage for 
a 2 cars. Grass tennis 
Attractive | gardens court, sak guolen, 
and grounds with waterfall, herbaceous 
lawns, flower beds borders, vegetable 
and borders, kitchen garden 
garden and paddock. i 
ABOUT 4 ACRES. PRICE ONLY £2,500 ABOUT 2% ACRES TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,341.) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,483.) 








AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


(Regent 5681) 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE BORDERS 


Within easy daily reach of London. Situated on high ground with extensive views. 


About 8 Acres of pleasure gardens and 

grounds, exceptionally attractive, including 

Rock Garden with natural spring and 

finely timbered woodland walks; Rose 

Garden and old Dutch Garden with well- 
matured Yew Hedges. 


THE MOUNT, COOKHAM 
DEAN 


DATING FROM XVIITH CENTURY 
WITH MODERN ADDITIONS. 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 

PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3  BATH- 

ROOMS AND 4 OTHER BEDROOMS. 

CENTRAL HEATING, MPANY’S 

ELECTRICITY AND WATER, SEPTIC 
TANK DRAINAGE. 


The vegetable garden comprises approxi- 
mately 1 Acre, is well stocked with matured 
fruit trees, wall fruits, peach, melon and 
display houses together with about 20 
Acres of arable and pasture land (at 


BUNGALOW — 
LODGE. present let) 


R 4. CHAUFFEUR’S FLA 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. REGINALD A. C. SIMMONS, 18/20, High Street, Maidenhead. 


MAPLE 








NEW EDITION NOW READY 
DEVON AND Ss. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 


Also at 


TOTTENHAM 5, GRAFTON STREET, 


COURT RD., W.I 














j MAYFAIR w.il 
| Price 2/6. (Tel.: EUSTON 7000) & . re. : , 
; SELECTED LISTS FREE. ae co _Mbenltee D ____Tel.: REGENT 4685. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.lL., 
Hist. 1884.)° EXETER. 





WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 





HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN EFFECTED BY NUMEROUS HOUSE- 
HOLDERS OF THEIR FURNITURE AND PROPERTIES—A FURTHER PRUDENT 
STEP IS TO HAVE A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION OF 
THEIR BELONGINGS FOR THE PURPOSE OF INSURANCE (INCLUDING 
WAR DAMAGE) AS EVIDENCE OF THE VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN 
THE EVENT OF LOSS. THESE VALUATIONS ARE UNDERTAKEN BY 
MAPLE & CO., LIMITED, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.I., AND 
5, GRAFTON STREET, W.!. ‘PHONE: REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION 
OR WRITE AS ABOVE. 





SOUTH AYRSHIRE 


(between Dailly = Turnberry). 


FOR SALE 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL “PROPERTY of about 
20 ACRES. 
House contains 4 public rooms, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, ample maids’ accommodation, 
with bathroom. Garage. Electric light. Central 
heating. Early occupation can be arranged. 
=“ further particulars and cards to view, apply 
K. & W. P. Linpsay, W.S., Edinburgh ; or 
“W ADDELL & MACKINTOSH, Solicitors, Troon. 
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Telegrams: 





Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Glorious position 400 feet up with a superb view. 


FOR SALE 


A VERY LOVELY SMALL ESTATE OF JUST UNDER 
909 ACRES WITH 


A PERFECT MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE 


BEAUTIFULLY FITTED,CHOICE PANELLING, AND LUXURY BATHROOMS. 


CHARMING SUITE OF 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 10 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 


(CONCEALED FITTED LAVATORY BASINS IN BEDROOMS), CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT, CO.’8s ELECTRIC LIGHT & WATER. GARAGE. 
COTTAGE DELIGHTFUL WOODED GARDENS & SMALL HOME FARM. 
Personally inspected and Ne. highly porn iby HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, S.W. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (Ref. B. 48,383) 
EARLY POSSESSION. 
Easy reach from Dorking and Guildford. 
500 FT. UP, GLORIOUS VIEWS, ADJACENT TO LARGE EXPANSE OF 


COMMONLAND. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A CHARMING WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE, DRIVE APPROACH. 
LOUNGE, 3 RECEPTION, BILLIARD ROOM, CLOAKROOM, COMPLETE 
OFFICES, 7 BEDROOMS (4 with H. & C.), 2 BATHROOMS, 
CENTRAL HEATING, CO.’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER, MODERN DRAINAGE, 

COTTAGE, GARAGE, STABLING WITH ROOMS OVER. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN 


LOUNGE, 3 
USUAL 


HALL, 
(CLOAKROOM, 
OWN ELECTRIC 
MOST ATTRACTIVE 


GARDEN, 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


“Getantet, » Macy, London.’’ 


FIRST 
SURREY, Near GODALMING 


Ina glorious position with fascinating views 


LONG DRIVE 
RECEPTION 
OFFICES. 
LIGHT, 
WELL-WOODED 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC., 








TIME IN THE MARKET 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A CHOICE MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE 


APPROACH 

BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
HEATING THROUGHOUT, 
DRAINAGE. GARAGE. 


ORCHARD, 


ROOMS, 7 
CENTRAL 
CO.’"S WATER, MODERN 
TERRACED GROUNDS, 
IN ALL 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 








500FT. UP.SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


| London 55 minutes 


97 ACRE MIXED FARM 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
MICHAELMAS 1941 


SITUATE ON NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS 
5 BED, BATH, 2 SITTING ROOMS 







nn ee ee 
pot , ; 





| 
| 
Z| 
| 


FARM HOUSE of 


GOOD BUILDINGS; LOW ‘OUTGOINGS 
PRICE £2,850 | 

| 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (5773) | 


HERTS. DAILY REACH | 
£2,850 WITH 6 ACRES 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


A CHARMING PART XVIith CENTURY RESI- 
DENCE. 9 bed, 3 bath and 3 reception rooms, panelled 
lounge hall, modern domestic quarters. Central heating; Co’s 


3 BED, BATH, 2 SITTING ROOMS. 2 COTTAGES, electricity and water. Recently modernised and decorated. 

TOGETHER AFFORDING 4 ROOMS AND BATH- Garages. Lodge. 3 Cottages. Stabling. Model Farmery. | 

ROOM. MAIN WATER AND E.L. 2 GARAGES. | The very pretty Grounds include hard tennis court and | 
swimming pool. 22 ACRES FREEHOL REDUCED | 


GOOD GARDEN. TENNIS COURT. 
ORCHARDS, 3 PADDOCKS. 


& SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.4724.) 


BUILDINGS. 


PRICE. (POSSESSION ON COMPLETION). In- 
spected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (Cc. 1218.) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


LOVELY GARDENS, TENNIS COURT, 
IN ALL 
FURTHER 62 ACRES HELD ON LEASE 
ABOUT 3 ACRES EARLY POSSESSION ARRANGED 
Strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, a. 6, ro” Street, S.W.1l. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 
(Tel. : REG. 8222) (Ref. 8.33,494) Ref. $.50,929) 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. Tel.: wIM. 0081. 
GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS And at 

Telephone No. : Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 

Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) 68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


TWO FURNISHED HOUSES IN 


SURREY 


ADJOINING WELL-KNOWN GOLF LINKS 
Daily Reach. Near Bus 


MODERN HOUSE, 8 BED, 3 BATH, 3 REC. ROOMS, 
MAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE 
(2 CARS) 


Beautiful Garden with Gate to Links 
AVAILABLE NOW UNTIL APRIL, 1943 
(D.1132) 


B00FT. UP. 
Magnificent Views, 

12 BED (7 FITTED BASINS), 2 BATH, 4 RES. ROOMS, 
GARAGE, LARGE GARDEN 

AVAILABLE NOW FOR ONE YEAR OR LONGER 


NEAR HINDHEAD 


\% mile Golf 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount Street, W.1 (D.1133) 








"Phone: Grosvenor 286! 
*Grams: ‘“‘Cornishmen, London.” 


SURREY £4,950 
Secluded but only 10 minutes from bus service. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms (4 fitted wash-basins, 
h. and c). Central heating. Main e.l. and water. “ Aga’’ 
cooker. Excellent order throughout. 

LARGE GARAGE. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 
Rock garden, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, orchard, pasture 

and woodland. 
CRES 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Opportunity of buying exceptional Property 
near London | 


HERTS 


Easy daily access but rural surroundings, mile from station 
("Bus service passes) 

PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE 

RESIDENCE 

in excellent order and with all up-to-date 
9/11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception 

rooms. Main water, electric light and gas. Telephone. | 
Garages for 3. Exce lient cottage. Delightful grounds of 

3 acres, hard tennis court, grass court, etc. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,613.) 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


¥%, mile station. 
CE DATING F' 
4 4 reception, bathroom, 7 bedrooms, main e.]. passes, garage. 


Tn unepee ior. 8 miles Chippenham. 
ESIDEN ROM 1710 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20, 627. ) 
WANTED 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, preferably in OXON, 
BERKS, GLOS, WILTS, SOMERSET, DOR- 
SET or DEVON, mixed farm about 100 ACRES with 
good house (6 bedrooms).—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, 
South Audley Street, W.1 (S.L.) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE within easy daily 

access London, high up, COUNTRY HOUSE 
(modern or modernised) 6/8 bedrooms, roomy recep- 
tion rooms, 4-20 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, 
South Audley Street, W.1 (M.P.) 


w= TO RENT UNFURNISHED, within 

miles of London (good train service), a 
COU NTRY HOUSE of character (7/10 bedrooms). 
Sunny aspect, nice garden, garage and outbuildings. 
Cottage if possible, and field 4-6 ACRES.— ———— 
and Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (Hon. Mrs. M.) 





(14,444.) 





MODERN 





equipment, 














77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 


| eeeo ay, ‘ACRES 
25 MILES LONDON—SURREY 


Easy access London (rail and Green Line.) 

Amidst lovely country, on sandy soil, 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 a, 3/4 bathrooms, 6/9 bedrooms (5 
fitted wash-basins, & c.), central heating, main services. 
Garages. Cottage. ‘Beautitulty timbered gardens and grounds. 
Masses of rhododendrons. Tennis lawn, kitchen and fruit 
garden and woodland. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. diesvict 785.) 


OXON "£2, 500 


In small market town. 500ft. up on eastern side of Cotswolds. 
| Lovely open outlook. 
} 
| 
| 


QUAINT OLD STONE RESIDENCE 


Hall, 2/3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. All main 
services. Garage and stabling (convertible into cottage). 
CHARMING GROUNDS OF 3 ACRES 


| with some fine old trees, rose garden, tennis lawn, kitchen 
| garden and orchard. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (19,311.) 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CuRTIS & HENSON 


Telephones ; 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


A few miles south-west of Malmesbury. 


Ivy and creeper clad, stone-built residence, 
300ft. above sea level and over 200 yards 
from a quiet road. 


4 reception rooms. 
11 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. 


Lodge and drive. 
Domestic offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage for 4 cars. Stabling includes loose 
boxes for 25 horses. 





130 ACRES OF PASTURE AND 
25 ACRES OF ARABLE LAND. 
FARMERY FOR ABOUT 30 CATTLE. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Lawns, 2 


walled gardens, 3 cottages 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


1 mile from Fishing in the River Avon. 


GOLF, HUNTING AND POLO. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 
5, Mount Street, W.1 (10,837.) 





KENT 


Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. 


T2 LET UNFURNISHED LARGE OLD- 
FASHIONED RESIDENCE BUILT ABOUT 1880 
OF KENTISH RAGSTONE. Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, servants’ hall and domestic offices, 17 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Electric light available. Garage for 2 cars 
(room over). Stabling for 4 horses. Grounds with 2 grass 
tennis courts. Kitchen garden. Extensive woodland. 
Suitable for a school or institution. REASONABLE 

ENT.—Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
wa. (16,425.) 


DORSETSHIRE 
334 ACRES 


ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE. 
12 bed and dressing rooms. 3 bathrooms. 


5 reception rooms. 
Electric 


SOMERSETSHIRE 


Yeovil 7 miles. 


§ TONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE with old mullioned 
4 


windows, standing in finely timbered grounds. 





light. Central heating. Garage and ample stabling accom- reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
modation. Delightful gardens and grounds. Squash sitting room and domestic offices. Electric light. Main 
racquets court. 1 mile of Trout Fishing in a stream on the water. Extensive garage and stabling. Gardener's cottage 
property. The home farm of about 300 acres is Ite at and outbuildings. Charming gardens and grounds inter- 
£330 PER ANNUM. 6 cottages. TOTAL AREA 334 spersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
ACRES. The Mansion and 30 acres would be sold apart. kitchen garden and pastureland; in all about 9% 
Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount | PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD.—CURTIS & HENS 
Street, W.1. 11,939.) 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16, 325. ) 








Telephone No. : 
Regent 4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 











IN A KENTISH VILLAGE 


occupying a good position facing South-east and com- 
manding a pleasant outlook 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
in good order and quite up to date with 


Hall, 3 reception, ¢ bedrooms (3 with lav. basins) 
3 bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity, gas, and water. 


2 Cottages Stabling 


Delightful gardens and grounds well matured and 
extending to about 14% ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 
WEST SUSSEX 


(17,271) 


In a delightful position high up, facing south and commanding lovely views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL REPEEDET SAS. ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN 


sn 0008 
pee! 


ity 


ee | 
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For sale by OSBORN & MERC ER. 


SMALL MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 90 ACRES 


CAMBS AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
including 
AN ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE 
with 4 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, etc. 
Splendid Set of Buildings 


The property has been well maintained and the land is in 
an excellent state of cultivation 


FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER 


qv. 206.) 


PERIOD HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL OLD DORSET MANOR HOUSE 
The scene of Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.’’ 
The subject of illustrated articles in architectural books and ‘‘ Country Life.’’ 
In first-rate order, having been sapuanetata well cared for by the owner. 


seated amidst parklike 
surroundings 
3 reception, billiards room, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric Light, Main Water, 
Central Heating. 
3 cottages, stabling, delightful 
gardens and grounds with 
lake, open-air swimming 
bath, walled kitchen garden, 
woodland, parklands and rich 
water meadows bounded by 
ariver, in all about 
120 ACRES 


(16,100) 


4 reception, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms (5 with lav. 
basins), 3 bathrooms, etc. 
Up to date with electric light, 
central heating, etc. Main 
water available. 
Charming and inexpensive 
old-world gardens. 


TROUT STREAM 
FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 
334 ACRES 


OSBORN" ‘& “MERCER 
(17,062.) 


25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
In the centre of Surrey’s best golf, 5 courses being 
within easy reach. 
High up with uninterrupted views. 


PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 
with 9 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central heating. 


, Cottage. 
Delightful gardens, terraces, rock garden, hard tennis 
court, woodland, etc. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


wie Sale by OSBORN & amet ER. (16, 655.) 




















3, MOUNT STREET, 
_ LONDON, w.1. 





AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, OCCUPATION OR 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
FINE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
1,450 ACRES 
comprising 
COMPACT BLOCK OF THREE HIGHLY 
PRODUCTIVE FARMS 


homesteads and _ first-rate 
excellent state of repair 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD _ ESTATE, 
SOUND INVESTMENT. 


25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


TO LET, MODEL DAIRY FARM OF 8 ACRES 


partly intersected by stream. Accredited buildings, 
with modern equipment. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE. WONDERFUL 
POSITION, EXTENSIVE VIEWS. Main electricity 
throughout. 


LEASE 4), YEARS. 


with good buildings all in 
AND A 


RENT £90 p.a. 


INGOING 


including live and dead stock. 





RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





MIDLANDS 


SOUND AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT 


BLOCK OF FIVE FARMS EXTENDING 
TO ABOUT 400 ACRES 


YIELD 3% 


TO 


o/ 
% NET 


MID-DEVON 


WELL-SITUATED DAIRY AND STOCK- 
RAISING FARM 


200 ACRES 


In a ring fence bounded by stream. 


Attractive old farmhouse. 


Ample well-kept buildings. 


Possession on completion. 


| 
| 
FREEHOLD £3,950 | 
| 
| 


INVESTMENT 
DORSET 


INVESTMENT 


FERTILE DAIRY, STOCK-RAISING AND 


CORN FARM OF 303 ACRES 
lying in a ring fence. 
EXCELLENT FARMHOUSE AND 2 COTTAGES. 
GOOD BUILDINGS AND ACCREDITED 
COW HOUSE. 


LET ON YEARLY TENANCY AT £300 p.a. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


SUSSEX 


Situated on outskirts of pretty village. 


A VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF 
ABOUT 162 ACRES 
MAGNIFICENT ae CENTURY RESIDENCE 
(5 bed, 2 bath, 2 rec.) 

Modern appointments. ‘Capital EXTENSIVE FARM- 
BUILDINGS and 2 COTTAGES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Early possession. 





Particulars of the above and other ESTATES, FARMS, ETC., FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION, apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W. 1. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 








WILSON & CO. 





WORLD HOUSE 


bathroom). 
Polished oak floors. ‘* Esse”’ 
8 bedrooms. 3 modern bathrooms. 
hall. 3 reception rooms. 


GARAGE FOR 3. 


Bathing Pool. Orchard, 


BE LET 
WILSON «& 
Street, . 2s 


WOULD 


Sole Agents: 


Lovely unspoiled part of Sussex. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD- 


Adapted from old oast houses and barn 
regardless of expense. 
In perfect order; beautifully equipped and 
most tastefully decorated. 
All main services. Central heating. Wash 


basins in all bedrooms (except those with own 
cooker. 

Lounge 
FINE GAMES ROOM. 


Charming Gardens with Hard Court and small 
rich meadowland. 


FOR SALE WITH 25 OR 8 ACRES 
FURNISHED. 
Co., 23, 


A PROPERTY OF SINGULAR CHARM AND CHARACTER | 


One hour London 


450ft. up 


Mount 





Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441, 











44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


DORSET 


in an excellent sporting and social district. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


a COUNTRY RESIDENCE, containing 


bedrooms and 


cottage. 


nae rooms, 9 
Main electricity Good 
GROUNDs, INC LUDING 

ITH PASTURE 


11 ACRES. PRICE £4,000. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
S.W.1.  (L.R. 10,749.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Stone-built Farmhouse needing improvement. 


price £1,000 FREEHOLD. 
Situated in a good centre 
chimney, and roof. Stone 
electricity connected. 
3 bedrooms and bathroom on first floor. 
by Isft. Excellent range 
orchard of about 14, ACRES. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
(L.R. 15,767.) 


3 
INEXPENSIVE 
TENNIS LAWN, TOGETHER 
LAND OF 


James's 


Immediate 
for hunting. 
flags on ground floor. 
Two rooms and hall on ground floor; 


of outbuildings. 
Owner’s Sole 
James’s Place, 


bathrooms. 


Place, 


S.W.1. (L.R. 18,609.) 





THIS WELL-EQUIPPED 


65 


one of the 


basins), 
FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: 
Place, 8.W.1. 


£3,750 


James’s Place, 


ACRES ; 

comfortable 
most 
everything in first-rate order. 
by well-timbered gardens which, in 
by park-like lands; 
2 bathrooms ; 
stabling and garage 


with 6 ACRES. 


S.W.1. 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 


BETWEEN TAUNTON and EXETER 


FOR SALE 


With early vacant position 


FARMERY, 2 COTTAGES.—A_ most 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, situated in 
lovely spots in this favourite county : 
The Residence is surrounded 
turn, are encircled 
3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms (lavatory 
electric light and central heating : 
», farmery, 2 superior cottages. PRIC 
500. A really attractive proposition. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
(L.R. 11,359.) 


SUSSEX 
In a favourite district 
TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, 


possession. built of stone, modernised in keeping with 
Stone walls, GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE pe riod and now in beautiful order. Near ‘bus ane 5 and 
Main is for Sale with about 15 ACRES for £4,400. High situation, situated amidst lovely open country. Hall, drawing room 

: 01 southern aspect, grand views. 3 sitting rooms, 10 bed- (25ft. by 15ft.) and 2 other good sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Attic space 25ft. rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity. Cottage. Stabling | 3 bathrooms, central heating, main water and electricity 
Garden and and garage. Lovely gardens. obtainable nearby, stabling, garage and other buildings. 
Agents: Charming old garden and paddock, FOR SALE BY 

S.W.1. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, EXECUTO JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


(L.R. 19,908.) 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. 


FOR SALE 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


DEVON (EXETER near) and only 10 miles, 
fromthesea. Budleigh Salterton, Sidmouth, 
-BUILT RESIDENCE. Wall 2ft. 
thick. 3 reception, 6 bed, bath. Main electric 
and water. Stabling. Garage. Nice gardens. 
1% ACRES. Only £1,800. GENUINE 
BARGAIN. —BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, Loudon, 8.W.3. 


ete. STONE 


(BETWEEN SEATON AND 
Beautiful situation. 500ft. up. 

views. Salmon and trout 
fishing. Shooting. Golf. Very picturesque, 
built inthe old farmhouse style, half-timbered, 
leaded windows, oak beams, brick fireplaces. 
Block floors throughout. Lounge hall. 2 
reception. Maids’ sitting room. 5 bedrooms. 
Bath. Main water. Pretty gardens and land. 
10 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £2,650. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Bromp- 
ton Road, 8.W.3. 


DoRser 
LYME). 
Land and sea 


LOUCESTERSHIRE (NEWENT) SEN- 


SATIONAL BARGAIN AT £4,000. 
Absolutely peaceful and safe Area. One of 
the choicest medium-sized COUNTRY 


HOUSES in the market with WONDERFUL 
VIEWS; 3 reception, servants’ hall, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, eve ry mod. convenience ; 


perfect repair. Most delightful grounds, well 
stocked gardens, meadow; 9 acres in all. 
Outbuildings and Entrance Lodge. Pos- 


Woopbcocks, 30, St. George Street, 


W.1. (May. 5411). 


session 


London, 


ENT (BLACKHEATH).— PRIVATE 

HOTEL for Sale. 20 bedrooms. Excellent 
business. Charming garden. Sound reason for 
selling. Audited accounts. Price £2,000.— 
Box 748. 


UFFOLK 
The views are 


(WOODBRIDGE near). 
exceptionally beautiful. 
EXCEEDINGLY PICTURESQUE RESI- 
DENCE OF THE OLD FASHIONED 
FARMHOUSE STYLE. Oak beams, open 
fireplaces, etc. 3 reception, maids’ sitting room, 
5 bedrooms. Main electric light. Central 
heating. Garage. Lovely gardens. Beauti- 
ful trees and lawns. Pretty woodland. 10 
ACRES. ONLY £3,000. BARGAIN. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Bromp- 
ton Road, London, 8.W.3. 





UFFOLK (WOODBRIDGE, near) BEAU- 

TIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE, 
massive oak beams, fine Lounge Hall, 2 other 
reception, 7 bed, 2 baths, e.1. Central heat. 
Cottage. Small farm let off, 46% acres in all. 
Freehold £5,000.—Photos. Woopcock & SON, 
Ipswich. 


URREY (CAMBERLEY).—HOUSE FOR 

SALE. 3 sitting rooms, 5 bed, 2 dressing. 
Usual offices. Charming garden. 2 ACRES. 
Garage. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. _ Bar- 
gain. £4.500.—Box T, SMITH’S BOOKSHOP, 
Camberley. 





USSEX. LOVELY OLD MANOR 
HOUSE FOR SALE WITH 35 UP TO 
250 ACRES. 40 miles London. Full of old 

and other features. 3 reception, 3 


oak 
bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. SECONDARY 


HOUSE (2. reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). 
E jectric light. New drainage. Telephone. 
“Aga”’’ cooker. Stabling. Garages. 


110 acres pasture, 
TRESIDDER AND 
W.1. , (18,249.) 


Cottages. Farm-buildings. 
remainder arable and wood. 
Co., 77, South Audley Street, 


HE THAMES —FAVOURITE REACH: 

Forty minutes Paddington. Exceptional 
RIVERSIDE HOUSE with LOVELY VIEWS. 
Seven bed, 2 bath, 3 reception rooms. Elec- 
tricity; gas; central heating; telephone. 
Lovely Gardens of 2 acres, Tennis Lawn, Wet 
Boathouse. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT 
£6,000. Strongly recommended by CYRIL 
JONES, F.A.L, F.V.A., Station Front, Maiden- 
head. Tel. 2033. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM. 

ixceptional shooting, 3 miles good town 
and main line station, LONDON 50 MILES. 
357 acres (60 beautiful woodland with stream 8), 
fine old Georgian house, 3 cottages, buildings 
include cowhouse for 30. FREEHOLD ONLY 
£7,500.—Photo, Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


UN IQUE OPPORTUNITY. Lovely 
country 40 MILES NORTH OF LONDON, 
30-acre RESIDENTIAL FARM with trout 
stream, Tudor house, lounge 28ft. by 16ft., 
dining room, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, bath (h. and 
c.), central heating, electric light, productive 
garden. FREEHOLD £1,950 (no valuation). 
Strongly recommended.—WoopcocK & SON, 
Ipswich. 


3 lines) 


FARMS 


ESseE x (Mid). Lovely rolling country. 
GENTLEMAN‘S SMALL FARM, 75 acres 
(45 grass). Pretty house. Ample buildings. 
£2,250. Possession. Photo.—WoOoDCOCK AND 
SON, mgewten h. 


rt (EPSOM).—FARMHOUSE AND 

ACRES. Magnificent position with 
unlimited scope for profitable development after 
the War. Brick and tile FARMHOUSE with 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception (one 24ft. by 14ft. 6in.) 
Handsome range of brick and tile OUT- 
BUILDINGS including loose boxes, Cowshed, 
Garages, etc. ACRES level grassland 
surrounded by Common. Remarkable oppor- 
tunity at £6,750 = ehold. Sole agents: 
—Moore & Co., Carshalton. (Wallington 





LAND 


OME COUNTIES. — FOR 
MENT, about 2,000 Acres. SOUND 
AGRICULTURAL LA ND, fully equipped 
near good Markets—TO BE SOLD SUB- 
JECT TO EXISTING TENANCIES. In Ring 
Fence, Genuine Investors only or their 
Authorised Agents.—Apply Box 753. 


INVEST- 


ERKS.—Land between READING and 

MAIDENHEAD. Thirty acres of valua- 
ble grazing land. Main road frontage. Early 
possession. FREEHOLD £950. ‘* Owner,” 
c/o Dixons, 43, Gt. Marlborough St., W. 1. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


‘and SOUTHERN cou N- 





HAMPSHIRE 
TIES.—22 Westwood Road, Southamp- 
ton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. Business 


established over 100 years. 


LE!ICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 
ties HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Estab- 
lished 1809. Market Harborough. Land 
Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers. Property 
management. Valuations for probate. 


HROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, 
WORCS., ete., and MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—{’Phone: 2041). 


WANTED 


EVON—SOMERSET. WANTED by 
private buyer, SMALL GRASS HOLD- 
ING or FARM, 10-50 ACRES, with small 
house (4 bed, 2 sitting rooms) some character 
not modern. Orcharding and/or mature trees 
or stream advantages—Neighbourhood Exeter 
Honiton — Tiverton — South Somerset. 
PRICE £1,400-£2,500 according conveniences, 
land, ete.—Box 755. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE. Wanted 
to purchase or rent a COUNTRY HOUSE of 
CHARACTER. 10 bedrooms, 1 floor, 3 bath- 
Outbuild- 





rooms. Central heating. Garages. ws 
ings. Cottage. Main electricity and water if 
possible. About 9 ACRES in all. Possession 


September.— Box 746. 


M!DLANDS.— —To purchase, a property in 
the S.W. Midlands, comprising a HOUSE 
AND FARMING LAND of about 200 acres, 
good cattle land. The house to consist of 8-10 
bedrooms in all, 3 reception, ete.; stabling 
and garage. Situated on or near lake or! 
river preferred.—Box 716. 


ARWICKSHIRE. 

within 45 miles Birmingham a good | 
COUNTRY HOUSE (7 Bedrooms upwards), 
perferably with one or more Farms, adjoining 
or within easy reach. Up to £20,000 available 
for right property.—TRESIDDER & CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND 
SMALL PROPERTY. Must be nea 
Small house; fishing; rough shooting ot 
sorts; An occasional stag an attraction. 
fancy prices. Might consider land only afford 
ing above facilities on which house could | 
built later.—Box 743. 


OUNTRY HOUSE URGENTL 

WANTED within 60 miles of Waterk 
(7/8 bed, 2/3 bath, 3/4 reception), ma 
services and central heating. To r 
furnished or unfurnished, or would buy 
20 acres upwards land included.—‘M 
TRESIDDER 77, South Audley Stre 
Wek. 


Wanted to buy, 


(J.D.S.) 


Sea. 


& Co., 7, 





TO LET 


Ree wm nee HOUS 
DOVER HOUSE ROAD. 2 recepti 
downstairs cloakroom, 4 bed, bath, separa 
lavatory. Brick garage. C harming rose gard 
Buses pass door. Rent £150 p.a.— LADY BER! 
Kirby Gate, Roehampton, London, 8.W. 
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wet =~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO, stuns. 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.. 


WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND 


ESTATE SITUATED AMIDST SOME OF THE GRANDEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY WITH FRONTAGE TO A SEA-LOCH 


LODGE CLOSE TO SHORE SUITABLE FOR ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND RESIDENCE. 


3 RECEPTION, CLOAKROOM, 5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 3 SERVANTS’ ROOMS. LAUNDRY, GARAGE, STABLE, BYRE. TENNIS LAWN, VEGETABLE AND 
FRUIT GARDENS, 3 COTTAGES. BOATHOUSE AND SLIP. GOOD ANCHORAGE. GROUSE, WOODCOCK, SNIPE AND DUCK SHOOTING. NUMBER OF TROUT 
LOCKS. GOOD SEA FISHING. 2 FARMS. VALUABLE YOUNG PLANTATIONS. 


PRICE £6,000 


Particulars from the Agents, JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (82617.) 


110 Miles London, 6 miles from main line junction 
station 


ABOUT 9} ACRES 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY HOUSE IN QUIET 
SECLUDED SITUATION 


INCLUDING 6 ACRES OF ORCHARD LET AT 
£20 PER ANNUM 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS AND HALL, 8 BED 


AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS Might be sold without the Cottages or would be 


Let furnished from the end of August. 
| MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 

Agents: PETER SHERSTON & WYLAM, Temple- 
combe, Somerset (Telephone 205); or JoHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, W.1 (Telephone: 
Mayfair 6341). 


| SOME CENTRAL HEATING 


GOOD STABLING. GARAGE, OUTBUILDINGS 


AND 3 COTTAGES (73162.) 




















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 


A MINIATURE “SHOW PLACE’’ IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


Standing in exquisite gardens with waterfall and 
streams. 





17 miles from Hyde Park Corner. 





THIS LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESI- 
DENCE CONVERTED FROM A MILL HOUSE. 





2-3 reception rooms, 7-8 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 luxuriously fitted bathrooms. Central heating 
throughout. All main services connected. 





GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 


9-hole putting golf course. Private stream and 
bathing pool. Large kitchen garden and orchard. 


2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT MODERATE PRICE 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Telephone : Regent 2481. 




















meee = =—l LULL COUW. ARB & CO. Li 


ESTATE AGENTS 136/140, HIGH STREET, STAINES. hi swasaton STAINES _ 9. 





| peepee eo ssc 


BEAUTIFUL GARDEN WITH ROCK 
GARDEN 





19 MILES WEST of LONDON 








CHARMING RIVERSIDE VILLAGE 


DOUBLE GARAGE (HEATED). LARGE DETACHED 
WITH GOLF. 


GARAGE AND STORE. 








Principal suite of: Immediate Possession 

BEDROOM 26 Fr. LONG AND WITH DRESSING 

ROOM, AND WELL-EQUIPPED BATHROOM, 3 OTHER 

BEDROOMS ALL WITH LAVATORY BASINS, 

SECONDARY BATHROOM AND W.C., LOUNGE AND 
SUN ROOM, PANELLED DINING ROOM. 









WHOLE IN PERFECT ORDER. 








FURNITURE CAN BE PURCHASED IF REQUIRED. 


PRICE £4,850 FREEHOLD 




















WELL EQUIPPED OFFICES. ALL CONVENIENCES. Agents: DUDLEY W. Harris & Co., Staines. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX S ONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
& ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.I1. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.8. is FAL oe ND AGENTS T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
. STO , P.A.S.L, F.A.L 4 
i. SNSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. LA BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC HAMBRO BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
A LARGE LANDED ESTATE 


WITH A GOOD RENT ROLL 


PREFERENCE GIVEN TO A PROPERTY WITH A MANSION HOUSE OF CHARACTER AND OF 
CONSIDERABLE SIZE. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES PREFERRED BUT WOULD INSPECT SUITABLE ESTATES IN ANY PART OF 
ENGLAND. PROPOSED PURCHASER WOULD COMPLETE AT ONCE. NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. 


Owners or their Solicitors are asked to communicate with Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have a genuine buyer waiting, and would 
inspect immediately. 


DORSET 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links; only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 


- 5 oe 6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ « 4 ay r 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, Srp See 

4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak - panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 

complete domestic oftices. 
Company's electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s roums; heated 
range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
potting shed. 


steeeteerereee THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace and 
Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse, artistic summer 
house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


pain aL ae eae ose Frnt gc _ SOUTH DEVON FARM FOR INVESTMENT 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD Within about 1 mile of market town. Standing 200ft up. 
: This attractive small 
Residential Property 









with excellent house WELL SITUATED DAIRY AND STOCK-RAISING FARM OF 

in good order through- 

out. 3 bedrooms, | 

boxroom, 2 _ bath- 96%, ACRES 

rooms, drawing room, ~ 

dining room, offices. 

Garage ; workshop ; WITH GOOD STONE AND SLATED FARMHOUSE, CONTAINING 5 BED- 
stabling: cowhouse; 

barn ; bungalow cot- ROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 SITTING ROOMS. EXTENSIVE MODERN BUILD- 
tage. Electric lighting 

plant. Attractively INGS. RICH LAND, HAVING FRONTAGE TO 2 GOOD ROADS. 


laid-out Grounds 
comprising lawns, 
herbaceous — borders, 
excellent flowering LET ON A YEARLY LADYDAY TENANCY AT £140 PER ANNUM. 
shrubs, small orchard 
and kitchen garden, 
good pastureland, 
the whole extending 
to an area of about 


101, ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, from : ? ’ 
whom particulars can be obtained. For orders to view and particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST — 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 


TITHE £16 10s. SMALL LAND TAX. 


PRICE £3,100 FREEHOLD 











FOR SALE FREEHOLD MAIN WATER, 


ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity.) 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 
rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft. 
with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 
dining room (18ft. by 15ft.), morning 
room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled). 


Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 
Tastefully arranged Gardens and 
Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 
oak copse, good pastureland, heather 
land; the whole extending to an area 
Servants’ Hall. of about 


37 ACRES 


Good domestic offices. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (il BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 





‘Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 
ee 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 ee 
iarrods, London.’ Offices. 





ONLY £9,750 FREEHOLD c.4 
SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS IDEAL MINIATURE ESTATE WITH A 7-ACRE LAKE 


__ Close to beautiful Ashdown Forest. High ground. Really Magnificent Views. 










THE PARK (Looking S.W.) THE RESIDENCE THE LAKE 


HALL, BILLIARD ROOM, 3 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. COMPLETE OFFICES. GARAGE FOR 6. 4 COTTAGES. SMALL FARMERY 
Hard and grass courts. Series of terraces, well-stocked kitchen garden, pastureland, wooodland walks, ete. 


MAGNIFICENT GROUNDS IN ALL 45 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Recommended as something unique by the Agents : HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


ABOUT ONE MILE TROUT FISHING ait | 18 MILES WEST OF LONDON - 


In that beautiful stretch of country between Dorchester and Blandford. On the outskirts of a township but quietly retired and secluded. 
of - be as ~ r “ oa ‘ F ~~ 








A LOVELY OLD HISTORICAL HOUSE 


Restored and modernised and in first-class condition throughout. 
Grand hall or refectory, abbot’s parlour, drawing room, red hall, school room, billiard 
room, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 
All main services. Complete central heating. Basins in all principal bedrooms. 
Garage. Stabling. Lodge. 
Delightful gardens and grounds, together with parklike fields 


ONE OF THE MOST LOVELY HOMES IN THE COUNTY 
(Sometime the subject of an illustrated article in ‘Country Life.’’) 
Modernised and re-conditioned without in any way damaging the salient and character- 
istic features of the historic house. 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Very 
complete offices. Excellent water. Electric light. Central heating: farages. 
Stabling. Gardener’s cottage. Home Farm with house, farmery and 5 cottages. 
Wonderful gardens and grounds, farm of 300 acres (let off), 

IN AL 


L ABOUT 334 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A TEMPTING PRICE OR THE HOUSE AND > > 
ABOUT 30 ACRES WILL BE SOLD SEPARATELY FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Harrops, LtTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





IN A RURAL PART OF SURREY 


20 miles Town. High up. Unspoilt surroundings. 


MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing 

rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete offices. 2 cottages. 

Stabling. Concrete dug-out. Electric light. Com- 
pany’s water, &c. 

BEAUTIFUL YET INEXPENSIVE GROUNDs, 

heavily timbered tennis and other lawns. Well- 

stocked kitchen garden. Orchard and woodland. 


ABOUT 15 ACRES 


EARLY POSSESSION CAN BE GIVEN 
A VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
FREEHOLD 


Might be let Unfurnished. 
7 4 A nae Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
ok shen Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





x 











HERTS—NEAR A COMMON 3 | - HIGH GROUND, NEAR EPPING FOREST 3 


Very pleasant rural locality, on high ground, about 5 miles Bishop’s Stortford. In a first-class.residential locality, convenient to station. 


| ayne rk 





PICTURESQUE SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 


Dining and drawing rooms, 3 double bedrooms, bathroom, 2 bungalows in grounds, 
2 garages, large and productive orchard, tennis court, herbaceous borders, veg. garden. 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


SERVICES. BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. EXCELLENT WELL-LAID-OUT 
GARDEN. 


| 

| ge 

| SQUARE HALL. 2 RECEPTION. 4 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. MAIN 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £2,350 


Harkops, LtpD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensingtun 1490, Extn, 807) 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ¥* MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 







FIRE > MARINE » BURGLARY 


HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 






















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 





LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 






etc. 
































Che 
Roval Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 


























MESSENGER « COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 








These are not the 
times for building 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to! 


VICTORY 


and to resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 


Addresses : 


Works : Loughborough. London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Tel. 2691. Tel. Vic. 5409. 
















Cuantities are 
somewhat limited 
but are being 
distributed equit- 
ably throughout 
the country. 


# y 
i Vlayyfhliton, 


M: VITIE & PRICE 


ny 
UU UY 





Supplied to the public only through retail shops and stores 





























_——_—_J_S]{T—— * 
| Jacobite Epilogue 


HENRIETTA TAYLER 
This important volume by the accredited his- 
torians of the Jacobite period throws new light on 
the adventures and vicissitudes of the adherents 
to the Stuart Cause. It covers that tragic period 
after the risings when so many prominent men 
were in exile abroad. 
With Eight Half-tone Reproductions of Ancient 
Portraits. 15s. net. 




















RECENT SUCCESSES 


Everest—the Challenge 
SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Even the war cannot dwarf the epic of man’s 

struggle against Everest. Sir Francis Younghus- 

band tells, as no one else can, the stories of the 
great climbs he helped to bring about. 


Illustrated with photographs. 3s. net, 


How to Run an 
Allotment 


ALEC BRISTOW. 








Contains everything that the zealous vegetable 
grower needs to know. Full of practical advice, 
as to how to combat the dangers of drought and 
insect pests. 2s. 6d. net, 





—— 





AN IDEAL BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
The Mammals of the 
British Isles 


HARPER CORY, F.C.G.S. 


Tells children all about the wild animals of this 
country—their behaviour and customs. 


Illustrated by W. Neave Parker. 4s. 6d. net. 


on 
NELSON €cointurch 
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Miss D. W. Bell is the younger daughter of the late Sir John W. A. Bell and of Lady Bel!, Coombe 
Edge, Windlesham. She is to be married to Mr. Essex Hughes-Hughes, elder son of the late Mr. Montague 
Hughes-Hughes and of Mrs. Hughes-Hughes, Crichton House, Bognor Regis 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London. Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


ADVERTISEMENTS: 
TOWER HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 

cations requiring a reply must be accompanied by 

the vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be veturned 
unless this condition is complied with 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 24d., Canada 1 4d., 
Abroad 24d 


A REASSURING 
PICTURE 


OTHING could be more satisfactory 
than Mr. Hudson’s picture of the 
farms of this country to-day unless it 
were the actual sight of their crops 
ripe in the August sunshine. Shades 

of vellow and then gold have succeeded the 
blue-greens and green-blues of early summer 
and now the wheatfields are darkening to 
umber. In the farming year to come another 
2,000,000 acres of grassland are to be ploughed, 
and next harvest is expected to be the biggest 
this country has ever known. Fortunately 
the landscape is not = only — superficially 
reassuring. The Minister of Agriculture can 
tell us without hesitation to-day that, thanks 
to an increase in home production, the nation 
may rely safely for the next 12 months on a 
supply of food greater in food value, if not in 
bulk, than that which we are accustomed to 
in peace-time. Two or three points strike one 
in reading Mr. Hudson’s survey. The Minister 
plumed himself on the fact that the collection 
and processing of kitchen waste was being 
actively organised under the Ministry of Supply. 
This waste was excellent feeding-stuff for pigs 
and poultry, but Mr. Hudson “‘is surprised to 
find that the available supplies have not been 
fully taken up.’’ He would not be so surprised 
if he had followed in detail the contradictory 
decisions of his own and other Government 
departments which affect those who keep either 
pigs or poultry. More important is the milk 
question. The two years before the war saw 
the highest rate of milk production ever re- 
corded in this country, and farmers are doing 
famously when they keep our supply practically 
level with that of these record vears. It must, 
of course, be realised that, as the result of 
much needed education, the demand for liquid 
milk is steadily increasing. We have therefore 
to do more than maintain the peace-time figures 
of consumption. No winter shortage, however, 
is anticipated, and we are assured that every- 
thing is being done to keep up the efficient part 
of our national dairy herds. At the same time 
the Ministrv of Agriculture would do well to 
heed Lord Dawson's warning that production 
depends not only on the number of dairy cows 
but also on their average vield. 


RE-BUILD OR RESTORE ? 


OD gees the war a body such as the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
can do little positively against the forces of 
destruction. Kut it is more than ever important 
that the ideals for which it stands should not 
only be kept alive but gain general acceptance 
against the time of reconstruction, when the 
question of whether to re-build in new form 
or to patch up damaged buildings of historic 
value will arise widely and acutely. The prin- 
ciples that should guide policy are clearly set 
out in the Society’s Report for 1940, in the 
words of both Lord Esher, its Chairman, and 
of Mr. Goodhart Rendel. Damaged buildings 
of note, whether ancient or modern, should 
obviously be repaired when more remains of 
them than has been destroyed; but those that 
are mere fragments ought usually to be built 
afresh, in such a way that utilisable fragments 
are retained though without these necessarily 
governing the whole design. There are probably 
no more than ten or a dozen buildings in England, 
says Mr. Goodhart Kendel, so architecturally 


perfect and important as to justify reproduction 
in the event of their being entirely destroyed. 
Old fittings can well be incorporated in new 
buildings, but the Society discourages the re- 
erection of the City churches on sites for which 
they were not designed. It believes in con- 
temporary architects looking forward, not 
backward, but being firm in_ preserving 
everything that is genuinely historical. 


DITCHLING: A TEST CASE 


. HE National Trust,’’ said Lord Zetland at 

its annual meeting last week, ‘‘ would 
have been glad if the Government had found 
it possible to go a little further along the road 
to national planning, for the sooner an effective 
national planning authority is established the 
better.’’ To give point to this statement of the 
views of the greatest organisation for seemliness 
in the countryside comes the case of Ditchling, 
raised again by Mr. Frank Brangwyn. Just 
before the war a London company acquired 
700 acres adjoining this beautiful Sussex village 
for building development. Now the Chailey 
Rural District Council is understood to be 
entering into an agreement with this firm, 
granting in advance permission for development. 
The anxiety of the firm to establish a vested 
right can be well understood. But the local 
authority should have no power to yield even 
a provisional assent pending the legislation 
recommended in the Uthwatt Committee’s 
Interim Report and foreshadowed by Lord 
Reith. So far as the probable attitude of a 
central planning authority to development in 
general has been revealed, it is expected that 
fertile farmland will be ranked foremost among 
national assets to be safeguarded from precisely 
this kind of unwanted, unco-ordinated, com- 
mercial exploitation. Mr. Brangwyn will have 
performed a national service if, by drawing 
attention to the grass—and corn—-that is 
withering at Ditchling beneath their feet, Lord 
Reith’s Council of Three planners is encouraged 
to step up and look lively. 


RECIPE FOR DELIGHT 


Make your bird-pool large: the kind 

To please a thrush and blackbird mind; 
Slope shallow edges everywhere, 

That smallest bills may sip their share; 
Set it in the midst of grass, 

Where it may mirror clouds that pass; 
Ring it with a rockery 

Whose flowers, reflected, you may see, 
And on whose stones in various weathers 
Birds newly bathed may sort their feathers. 
Change the water now and then, 

But not too often: starling, wren, 

With birds of any size between, 

Like lots of baths, but not foo clean. 

Do all this and wait awhile; 

Guests will come from many a mile, 
Heedless and ungrateful all, 

Yet making your large labour small— 
Because communicating things 

That can be told alone by wings. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


OBITER SCRIPTA 


“TOHE Alarm is | suppose great on the Sea 

Coast, but in this inland county our oxen 
and horses continue to graze in security and the 
gentlemen of the University seem scarcely more 
affected than the brute creation.’’ Rather hard 
on Oxford, perhaps, yet not an untrue picture 
of England to-day menaced by invasion, even 
though it was written by the younger Pitt in 
about 1780! The passage occurs in one of the 
autograph letters in the late Henry Yates 
Thompson’s library that is being sold at 
Sotheby’s on Monday and Tuesday next. As 
in all his possessions, more especially books 
of which he still retained some remarkable early 
examples and exquisite bindings, that great 
collector exacted a high standard of autograph 
letters. Not for him the signed menu-card : 
it had to be not only a letter but one in which 
the writer was his characteristic self. Charles 
Lamb, for example, recounts a journey by coach 
with a bore ‘‘who discoursed for full twenty 
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miles on the probable advantages of Steam- 
Carriages . . . in spite of my entirely un- 
engineer-like faculties,’’ concluding, near Stan- 
sted, with an enquiry as to the “ probability 
of its turning out a good turnip season.”’ , 
When I, who am still less of an agriculturist than 
a steam-philosopher, and not knowing a turnip 
from a potato ground, innocently made answer that 
“IT believe that depended very much upon boiled 
legs of mutton.” I am afraid my credit 
sank very low. 


WORKING WINDMILLS 
bie years ago, according to Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais, there were fewer than 200 windmills 
still working in England. The war has re 
prieved some of this rapidly dwindling array 
County war agricultural committees, in view 
of the danger to big milling plants from aii 
raids, have made a survey of country mills 
with a view to having them refitted where 
necessary, and this, with the great increase ir 
corn crops, has kept most workable mills busy. 
Most of these are water or other power-driven 
mills, but there are instances of windmills 
returning to war service. In Norfolk there are 
only nine mills still grinding corn by wind 
power. But Swaffham Prior Mill in Cambridge 
shire, and Stanton Mill in Suffolk, have lately 
been repaired and brought back into use 
through the good offices of Mr. Rex Waile: 
acting on behalf of the Windmill Committe 
of the S.P.A.B. Several others are held uj 
for lack of materials or funds. It is satisfactory 
to find, for once, the interests of industry a 
one with those of sentiment and piety. 


JACKETS AND TAILS 


HAT happened to our school clothes when 
we left school? What for that matte: 
happened to our jackets when we assumed the 
toga virilis and went into tails? If we had 
younger brothers the question is easily answered, 
but if we had not, were those clothes sold to a 
Jew or given to the school mission, or may 
they yet turn up again some day on a moraine 
of forgotten garments ‘‘on the glacier of years 
gone by’? Very few of us could give an 
answer. The questions are prompted by the 
announcement that the new boy who goes to 
Eton next half will buy his school clothes 
second-hand from a “‘garments pool’’ to be 
run by the Eton tailors; further that old boys 
may, if they wish, send their old clothes to this 
pool and on their being resold after cleaning 
and repairing, be credited with their value. 
It will be curious to see how this plan works 
out, and meanwhile it is possible to indulge in 
speculations perhaps very wide of the mark. 
If for instance old boys supply any large 
number of garments these will all be tails; 
therefore there will be a surplus of tails and 
perhaps a corresponding shortage of jackets; 
therefore again, the average height at which 
boys will go into tails will grow lower. That is 
one line of conjecture, and another, exactly 
opposed to it, is that since old boys have already 
given away their old clothes there will be a 
shortage of tails, and more overgrown young 
giants in jackets. There is nothing to do but 
to wait and see. In an old volume of Punch 
there is a picture of a very small boy in a new 
suit and a very large tall hat. On being re- 
minded by his parent that it is not the coat 
which makes the gentleman, he replies: ‘‘ No, 
Mamma, I know. It’s the hat.’’ Since the 
hat demands no coupon it is likely to live up 
to this pronouncement. 


‘*KINDLY FRUITS IN THEIR 
SEASONS ”’ 


HEN the pickling of walnuts is on the 
housewife’s calendar, it is worth recalling 
that once there was such a thing as walnut 
jam. Research has so far failed to reveal « 
recipe so far as we are concerned. English 
grown walnuts rarely keep well, so it is best t 
find a use for them at an early stage. If nut: 
for dessert are needed there promises this yea! 
to be a fine crop both of cultivated cobs an 
of wild hazel nuts, both of which keep wel 
and have the true nut virtue of being rich i 
proteins—of special value in a time of mea 
rationing. Our forebears valued not onl: 
hazel nuts {which Evelyn rightly thought « 
good substitute for almonds) but also beech nuts 
which can be pressed to yield an excellent 01 
or be used in cakes or puddings. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Seating Accommodation for Swallows—lInvisibility of the Pylon—The Cigarette Shortage and 
Night Duty—Reserved Occupations and the Home Guard 


WALLOWS and martins are beginning 
to congregate along the telegraph and 
electricity supply lines in the country, 
although the time of their departure is 
happily several weeks ahead. The small 

gatherings one sees are apparently complete 
families—the old pair and their five young— 
who come together in the evening, possibly to 
discuss the barometer reading and _ latest 
weather reports and decide at what altitude 
insects may be expected to fly the following 
day. Judging from the lack of fly on the rivers 
luring the last six weeks or so, they will be 
vell advised to look for their food supply at 
‘ast 100ft. up, as the insects are certainly not 
n the surface of the water. 

The point that puzzles me is where did 
vallows and martins assemble together, to 
|k over their annual exodus in the autumn, 

the days before man provided them with 
ig telegraph lines so admirably suited to 
ommodate a multitude and a gathering of 
>hosts? As there can be very few living with 
sual proof of what happened in the days 
fore telegraph wires I imagine there will be 
) answer to this question, not even from that 
rehouse of knowledge—the community of 
/UNTRY LIFE readers. The ordinary house 
barn roof is far too circumscribed to provide 
erching room for the enormous gatherings one 
es sometimes, and it is obviously important 
at all members of the community should 
ive good seats from which to address the 
sembly, as every bird has his piece to say 
id intends to continue saying it whether any- 

ne else is speaking or not. 





By MAJOR CG. S. JARVIS 


ITH regard to our telegraph and telephone 
systems, which follow the line of most of 
our main and by roads, it never seems to occur 
to anyone that they mar the scenery of the 
countryside in any way, and yet, when first 
erected, there must have been many conserva- 
tive beauty-lovers (or were there any in mid- 
Victorian days ?) who complained bitterly about 
their erection, as we did a century or so later 
over the electric pylons. The fact is, we have 
been brought up to, and have become so used 
to, telegraph lines that not only do they not 
disfigure the country in our eyes but literally 
we do not see them. 

I recall that when I returned on leave from 
Egypt some years ago, and discovered that a 
newly erected pylon line was running across 
my favourite stretch of Wessex, I considered 
this lovely sweep of moorland and chalk- 
stream valley spoilt for all time. Now, however, 
after a lapse of 12 years I find myself looking 
at it again with all the old keen appreciation, 
and the pylons somehow or other have fitted 
into the scenery and no longer hit the eye. 

It was proved to me convincingly how little 
one notices these blots on the scenery when, 
while casting over a trout in an attractive run 
between the weeds the other evening, I was 
suddenly ‘‘brougkt up with a round turn” and 
nearly broke my rod. As there was not an 
obstructing tree or bush within 50yds. I was 
puzzled as to the cause until I discovered that 
the pylon line crossed the river at this point, 
and that the wires were directly overhead. 

It was some consolation to learn that I 
was not by any means the only angler with a 





blind spot for pylons, for there were no fewer 
than three casts, complete with flies, dangling 
overhead; and one of these provided convincing 
proof that on this strictly ‘dry-fly only”’ water 
someone had been using the prohibited and 
much-execrated Alexandra. The keeper sucked 
his teeth when I pointed it out to him, and said: 
‘“That’s the sort of thing you get in war-time !”’ 
[ suppose in his opinion this lapse in good sports- 
manship was due entirely to the horrid example 
set us by Nazi ruthlessness and their very low 
standard of integrity. 
* - * 
T the present time there are two recognised 
methods of running tobacconists’ shops in 
country towns: one is to keep the door per- 
manently closed and to open it up a crack in 
response to the right sort of knock, but it is 
not a bit of use employing the Morse V as this 
is too general; the other method is to display 
prominently notices that read: ‘‘Sorry—No 
Cigarettes or Tobacco,”’ which are not truthful 
statements of the correct state of affairs, for the 
wink of the tobacconist to the old customer 
conveys the information that his wants will 
be satisfied when the cigarette-seeking stranger 
has left the shop. There are, of course, two 
schools of thought about these systems of 
doing business. It is reasonable that the 
tradesman should think first of his regular 
customers, who have dealt with him for the 
last 10 years and who, he hopes, will continue 
to do so for another 10 after the war is over, 
and it is right that he should protect himself 
against the selfish petrol plutocrats who scour 
the country in their cars buying up cigarettes, 
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eggs and other commodities; but what of the 
bombed-out refugees from urban areas tempor- 
arily resident in country towns? They have 
equal rights of supply with the regular customer 
who has not experienced bombing, but the diffi- 
culty that arises is how is the tobacconist to 
distinguish between a bombed-out refugee and 
a semi-professional cigarette collector? 
* * 


‘ 
HERE have been various explanations of 
the present shortage of cigarettes, such as 

a great increase in the number of women 
smokers, the holding up of supplies by un- 
scrupulous middlemen, shipping losses, and so 
forth, but, judging from my own consumption 
of them and that of my comrades in the ‘Old 


and Bold’’—the Home Guard—the existing 
state of affairs may be attributed almost 
entirely to night work. Throughout the land 
in these times, on every night of the week, 


there must be something like 10 per cent. of 
the smoking population of Great Britain on 
duty from midnight until dawn as members 
of one or other of our fighting services, as air- 
raid fire-watchers, or Home Guards- 
men; and as night duty is far more boring 
than that of day the amount of additional 
tobacco consumed is sufficient to throw out of 


wardens 


gear the organisation of supply and demand 
even in normal times. A marked feature of 
our last 24-hour exercise was the enormous 
quantity of cigarette ends that had to be swept 
out of our various stand-to points and the 
smoker’s-throat hoarseness that afflicted most 
of the night-duty men the following day. 
Another feature of the same exercise was 
the very regrettable fraternisation of our own 
mobile canteen with the ‘‘enemy invader” 
immediately they had forced us out of our 
positions with considerable losses. I detected 
my own daughter handing a cup of tea to the 
Bren gunman who had “‘shot”’ her father only 


an hour previously ! 


* * 
* 

NOUIRIES prove that in many localities 
there is a considerable number of young 
men in the reserved occupations who, beyond 
their ordinary work, which no doubt is fairly 
strenuous, are performing no national or defence 
duties whatsoever. In this respect one must 
compare them unfavourably with the veterans 
of the Home Guard—the men of one year’s 
service—who are mostly middle-aged and elderly 
men carrying on their ordinary work, and still 
finding time and energy for two hours’ training 
a week and an exercise.on Sunday mornings. 
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The question was raised in Parliament 
recently of the application of compulsory service 
to the Home Guard, but the suggestion met 
with no approval whatsoever, for voluntarn 
service is the keynote of the force, and com 
pulsion would destroy the spirit that brought it 
into being and keeps it alive. Between out 
and-out compulsion and voluntary service 
however, there is a very wide gap, as was prove; 
recently by the call-up of the young wome: 
The regulations regarding reserve occupation 
vary from time to time, and certain trades « 
callings are struck out of the list altogether 
are required to contribute their quota to con 
scription, while there are many what one migh 
call border-line cases where it is difficult t 
decide if a man is really exempt from con 
scription or not. Advantage might be take 
of this fluid state of affairs by letting it | 
known that membership of the Home Guar 
would be taken into fullest consideration shou! 
the question of a future call-up or enquiry int 
such cases arise. This would be inserting tl] 
thin end of the wedge of a regulation to th 
effect that recognition of a reserved occupati: 
carried with it service in the Home Guard or on 
of the essential defence formations, and agains 
this there can be no reasonable argument. 


UNCHANGING DEVON 


OME is so marvellous because how- 
evey much you may take it by sur- 
prise, you never catch it out 
looking any different.’’ Whatever 
the syntax of this remark its pur- 

port is wonderfully clear. It was made, perhaps 

surprisingly, by a very modern person of seven- 
teen who conforms in almost every respect to 
the type of her own generation. But her attitude 
towards her home—exemplified in the words 
quoted—is not, I think, typical at all. Fate, or 


her parents, have given her something that most 


“AWAY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


of her contemporaries in the England of the last 
twenty years have lacked—a stable and un- 
changing background. 

In the small Devonshire country house in 
which she was born, she has lived her seventeen 
years, and in all those years—which must seem 
long as the immeasurable zons_ separating 
babyhood from grown-up life—there has been, 
for her, no threat or shadow of insecurity. 

In a world like that of to-day this sense 
of something absolutely unchanging, wholly 
familiar, seems to me to be of enormous value. 


FROM THE MAIN ROADS DEVONSHIRE LANES LIE AS HIDDEN AND PEACEFUL AS THEY 


In one of the enchanting Victorian nove! 
of Miss Charlotte Yonge, a woman who h 
been for many years married to an officer in 
marching regiment observes that her ‘‘abstra: 
idea of home as a locality is under the tulip-tr 
and by the pond”’ at the home of her girlhood, 
just as her ‘“‘abstract idea of church”’ is an oli 
square pew of the horse-box variety in th 
church of her early youth. : 

I suppose to most of us, the ‘‘abstract idea 
of home as a locality” is represented by some 
corner of a house or garden that has, almost 


‘ 











Will F. Tay 


COULD EVER HAVE DONE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO” 


The approach to Hartland, in the north-west corner of the county 
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TYPICAL COB-BUILT DEVONSHIRE 
ITTAGE AT ATHERINGTON, NEAR 
BARNSTAPLE 


rtainly, long since passed into the region of 
1emory, so far as we ourselves are concerned. 

Years ago, I put some question of the kind 
to the members of a small group of people 

ithered quite fortuitously. 

Each one of them felt that what stood for 

home” emotionally and imaginatively was 
the place most closely associated with the 
memories of childhood. 

Certainly it is so in my own case, and I 
count myself lucky that the most impression- 
able years of my life were spent in a pink- 
washed, cob-built Devonshire house, set amid 
fields and woods with one small farm as:its only 
near neighbour. Even the hamlet was a mile 
away; the market town, nearly five. 

Even now, that particular corner of the 
west remains unchanged. The Devon coast 
line, like most coast lines, has suffered a develop- 
ment of bungalows, car parks, olde-cream-tea- 
shoppes, hotels and ice-cream parlours, but 
there are tiny bays and beaches only to be 
reached by boat, still to be found. 

Inland, away from the main roads and the 
well-known beauty spots—Lynton’s Valley of 
Rocks, Clovelly’s cobbled street winding up 
up from the sea, the ancient glories of the moors 
and rivers—Devonshire lanes lie as hidden and 
as peaceful as they could ever have done 100 
years ago. , 

Going round a corner—and corners in 
Devon are corners—it is possible to come un- 
\ware upon a half-dozen thatched cottages, sur- 
rounded by orchards, with an old woman in a 
print sun-bonnet at her door and no sounds to 

heard except those made by the birds. 

Sometimes it seems as though the smaller 

ic hamlet, the longer its name. And Devon 
.ce-names are a joy in themselves—Sampford 
verell, Cheriton Bishop, Cheriton Fitzpaine, 
avy, Peter Tavy or Buckland Monachorum. 

I know too little about archeology to ven- 

on giving details of the old Devonshire 

irches that often seem so astonishingly large 
the little villages clustering round them. 
inscombe is among the most beautiful of 
se, half-way down a valley and overlooking 


sea. 
St. Andrew’s Church, at Cullompton, is 
enth century. The outside walls have 


ved upon them the emblems of the wool 
de, for which the town was famous in Eliza- 
han days—a ram’s head, a pair of shears, a 
‘ of wool, a pair of scales, and a ship like 
se that used to sail from Avonmouth bearing 
wool overseas. Cullompton, however, is not 
illage, but a market town. 

Many of the oldest and most beautiful 
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churches are hidden away, just as are the 
Elizabethan farmhouses and the Tudor-built 
cottages that never find their way into the 
guide books. 

Everyone knows that Devon earth and 
Devon cattle are red, especially in the south- 
witness the cliffs above Sidmouth and Dawlish. 
Everyone knows of the steep banks of the 
countryside, in spring. a patriotic red-white 
and-blue display of campion, cow parsley and 
bluebells. And most people know of the great 
variety of ferns to be found all over the 
county. 

One summer I saw an unforgettable sight. 
I suppose it could have been paralleled else- 
where, but it happened to be in Devon: a very 
narrow lane, sloping steeply downwards, and 
entirely arched in with foxgloves in full bloom. 
It is no figure of speech to say that it was a 
purple tunnel and that the foxglove blossoms 
met overhead. 

It must have been a freak-season, for, 
although I have revisited the lane since in fox- 
glove time, I have never seen anything like it 
again. 

Many a novel has been given a Devonshire 
setting, from the classic story of the adorable 
Lorna Doone to the grim perambulations of Dr. 
Watson on Dartmoor, in the wake of the 
Baskerville hound. 

After Lorna Doone—which gives the very 
feeling and essence of Devon soil and Devon 
folk as does no other book that [ know—the 
novels of Devon that come first and foremost to 
my mind are those of Mr. Eden Phillpotts. 





Will F. Taylor 


“GOING ROUND A CORNER IT IS POSSIBLE TO COME UNAWARE UPON A 
HALF-DOZEN THATCHED COTTAGES SURROUNDED BY ORCHARDS” 


A glimpse of Combe-in-Teignhead, near Newton Abbot 
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People from other parts of England—sti]] 
sometimes referred to by Devonians as “ for- 
eigners ’’—call the Devon climate relaxing. Oyr 
own word for it is ‘“‘lew,’’ for Devonshire dj 
lect, one is glad to say, is not extinct. Devo 
people will, misguidedly, take pains to ayoi 
it when speaking to strangers—but just list 
to them amongst themselves ! 

We still ‘‘ordain’”’ to do this, that, or ¢! 
other, when making a plan. We complain 
somebody who breaks an engagement that 
has ‘‘run word,”’ we call a slight social gaffe ° 
monstrous great insult’’ and the old saying s 
holds good that ‘‘everything’s he except a 
Tom cat and that’s always she.”’ 

I remember a Devonian relating a n 
adventure to a child in the hunting-field, asse: 
ing that “’er were drugged’’—meaning, a) 
being understood to mean, that the pony h 
dragged its rider along the ground after thri 
ing him. 

And how often, in the last few months, ha 
I reflected that any invaders, speaking perf 
English, who should dare to descend on Dey 
soil and enquire of one of its sons the whe 
abouts of, let us say, the nearest railway static 
would get little satisfaction. 

“°Tidn’t more’n four-five mile up-oy 
Doo’ee go down along, till you’ll see a lil’ kna 


1 





“THERE ARE TINY BAYS AND BEACHES” 


Redgate Beach, Anstey’s Cove, near Torquay 





THE ANCIENT GLORY OF MOOR AND RIVER 


Post Bridge, in the heart of Dartmoor, with the famous clapper bridge over the Dart and the AN OLD-FASHIONED STREET IN AN 
more modern three-arched structure behind it OLD-FASHIONED TOWN 





A corner of the Old Town, Dartmouth 


and you goes over ’un and comes to a five-cross 
ways and a kind of a church. He’s got chapel 
written up over ’un. Don’t ’ee take no notice 
of ’ee, my dear life. There’s a varmhouse a bit 
further along, and ’tidn’t much more’n a step 
afore ee’ll come to another varm, and with that 
same, if they’m to home, ax ’un the way agai 
*tidn’t more’n a four-five mile... .”’ 

Moreover, it would be a determined Germ: 
who could bring this monologue to an e! 
short of simply walking away—and even th 
the remaining directions would be amial 
shouted after him until he was out of sight. 

Amiability is a Devon characteristic—so 
sociability, and a certain distrust of anythi 
new and untried. These are qualities tl 
derive, very likely, from the mild and sle¢ 
climate of the county. They are qualities | 
easily understood, and usually not admired, 
people of the more vigorous north. 

Devon, perhaps, will never be “‘the first 
whom the new is tried,’’ and may possibly 
“‘the last to lay the old aside.”’ 

Is there matter for regret, in that? 
think not. 

In the world as it is to-day, there is so 
thing at once steadying and consoling in kn 
” Will F. Taylor ing that somewhere there still exists, not 

aa ae eee . attainable, what a Devon poet, writing 
A PEACEFUL BACKWATER Devon, has called ‘‘the land of the memori« 
Bantham, a hamlet on the Avon near Kingsbridge childhood.”’ 
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W. H. HUDSON: INTERPRETER OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


- H. HUDSON was born a hundred 
years ago (August 4, 1841) in the 
Rio de la Plata State, Buenos Aires, 
and came to England round about 
the age of 30—the date is variously 

ven as 1869 and 1874. 
I have been trying to imagine what life 
the English countryside might be like in 
341. I have been trying also to wonder what 
fference it might have made to Hudson if 
- had been born in England, in the Hungry 
orties, instead of in a house called Los Veinte- 
nco Ombues, in the South American pampas. 


A SCRAPER-BOARD DRAWING OF 
W. H. HUDSON BY T. R. FREEMAN 


Reproduced by permission of J. M. Dent & Sons, 
publishers of Hudson’s books 


Before Hudson there were not many com- 
mentators of importance on life in the English 
countryside, especially the life of birds, animals, 
flowers, insects and trees, and the most im- 
portant of them, the Rev. Gilbert White, could 
hardly have been more English. When Hudson 
was born, in fact, the English countryside 
had hardly been discovered; it had certainly 
not been discovered as it has 
been discovered to-day, by litera- 
ture. Here and there a country 
parson, a country gentleman or a 
country poet jotted down reflections 
on the divine beauty of Nature; an 
agricultural commentator, a Cobbett 
or an Arthur Young, toured the coun- 
try appalled by the spectacle of the 
English peasant transformed by en- 
closure into a mere unit of a wage- 
earning proletariat and by the re- 
sultant condition of the land. 

I think it might have made a 
great difference to the subsequent 
work of Hudson if he had been born 
in a countryside where, in the bad 
winters around 1841, the people were 
eating nettles and rotten apples and 
the children were being fed with 
arley slop, instead of in the great 

ind of the South American pampas, 
vhere breadth and freedom were 
verything and the horizon was “a 
ing of misty blue colour where the 


By H. E. BATES 


to be “‘the strongest force in himself,’’ and the 
passion for human character and affairs, which he 
belittled. To this complex and in some ways 
competitive and certainly restless mixture of in- 
terests Fav Away and Long Ago is the key-work, 
as it is also perhaps the master-work among Hud- 
son’s 20 odd volumes. Fav Away and Long Ago 
is Hudson’s autobiography, his boyhood in the 
house of Los Veinte-cinco Ombues, the pampas, 
the gauchos, the peach-orchards in blossom, the 
pictures of a South American revolution, the 
horses, the Negro servants, the colour of the 
plains in spring; it is the picture of the forma- 
tive years remembered in a ‘“‘ wonderfully clear 
and continuous vision of the past” during a 
serious illness many years later, the perfect 
mixture of the two Hudsons, the observer of 
Nature and the observer of man. 

It is when I look at this charming picture, 
tender and rich with the colour of what must 
have been a lonely life, that I begin to speculate 
on what would have been the result of Hudson’s 
having been born in an England, where women 
and children worked the land in a gang-system, 
a state of affairs that was in fact not even regu- 
lated by Act of Parliament until a few years 
before Hudson actually did reach this country. 

For me by far the most remarkable thing 
about Hudson was his power to assimilate and 
transmit with sensibility the essence of English 
life. His power to respond to wild life would, 
of course, have been remarkable anywhere; 
but he did not reach England until he was 
over 30. It would have been quite excusable 
if, like Joseph Conrad, Hudson had then pro- 
ceeded to write in English without saying a 
word of value about English soil. But in actual 
fact Hudson was to become, with Gilbert White, 
Richard Jefferies and Edward Thomas, perhaps 
the deepest interpreter of English country life 
we have ever had. 

In a hundred years much may happen in 
literature; with the result that much may hap- 
pen toa reputation. Hudson, born withina year 
or two of Victoria’s accession, may at least be 
reckoned a writer of the Victorian period 
exactly contemporary with Hardy, who was 
born a year before him. But of all Victorian 
writers, perhaps because of South American 
upbringing and youth, perhaps because he did 
not begin writing or at least publishing almost 
until Victoria was dead, Hudson shows the 
least traces of Victorianism to-day. No period 
can compete with the Victorian in its numbers 
of parochial amateur interpreters of Nature, 
with a very capital N, working with either paint 
or words, but to-day Hudson, unlike both the 
amateurs and, unfortunately, many of the 





rystal-blue dawn of the sky rests on 
he level grim world.’’ 
For it would be a mistake to 


hink that Hudson was interested 
mly in birds. He was very much 
nterested in and very sensitive 


owards people. It is notable that 
ie began as a novelist; and as may 
ve seen from The Purple Land, a 
ery good novelist too. All his work 
lemonstrates a two-sidedness: the 
passion for wild life, which he declared 





EPSTEIN’S 


RIMA, THE HUDSON 


professionals, has the freshness of spring leaves. 

As a writer Hudson had various remarkable 
gifts. Among them was an uncannily sharp 
eye for colour, form and movement, a sensuous 
but at the same time acute response to beauty, 
not merely of birds but also of women, as the 
remarkably seductive portraits in The Purpl 
Land show, a wonderful sense of place and, of 
course, a considerable knowledge as a field 
naturalist. His method was so direct, natural 
and vivid, so much of the thing described rather 
than detached descriptive comment on it, that 
Conrad declared: ‘‘One can’t tell how this 
fellow gets his effects; he writes as the grass 
grows.’ This is true. Hudson had no tricks, 
no effects department. His prose had a natural 
delicate, rather artless line: 

‘‘Seaward I had for horizon the low ridge 
of the sandhills with coarse grey-green grass, 
and, when on the ridge itself, I looked over a 
vast stretch of yellowish brown sand; for it 
was low tide, with the sea visible as a white 
line of foam and the gleam of water more than 
a mile away.”’ 

Reading that, so much more like contem- 
porary prose in its natural line and its pictorial 
effect than the prose of the years when Hudson 
came to England, it is almost impossible to 
believe that 1941 is the centenary of Hudson’s 
birth. 

It has often been asked why the name of 
the Rev. Gilbert White, who gave to the world 
only about 100,000 words of very simple prose, 
should have survived for 220 years, and in 
nearly 150 editions of The Natural History of 
Selborne wherever English is spoken. And 
perhaps the same question may be asked of 
Hudson. The answer to both is broadly the 
same: the answer is that knowledge, above all 
in literature, is not everything. The work of 
thousands of more skilful scientists than White 
or Hudson lies on literary shelves, unread except 
by experts. We do not read White and Hudson 
for the profundity of their knowledge; we do 
not read them for their shattering biological 
discoveries. White was often wrong; and so, I 
daresay, was Hudson. What we look for and 
find in both is a sensibility which, allied to the 
keenest observation, love and understanding of 
wild things, appeals ‘‘alike to the mind, the 
heart and the senses.”’ 

The world of Hudson is inevitably wider, 
more complex and more worldly than that of 
White, but the basis of appeal is the same. 
Two hundred and twenty years and a hundred 
years have shown, in their respective cases, how 
deeply that appeal finds a response in the 
English character. 





MEMORIAL IN HYDE PARK 
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WINES AND WINE-LABELS 


N “incurable collector,’’ Mr. Desmond 

Coke, says that “the man _ who 

collects antiques is always overdrawn, 

but no day is long enough for all 

he has to do,’’ and that he is ‘the 

happiest—if the poorest—of God’s creatures.”’ 

I, too, am an incurable collector, and I endorse 
every word he says on the subject. 

One thing leads to another. The collector 
of eighteenth-century drinking glasses eventu- 
ally adds eighteenth-century—and, if he is 
lucky, seventeenth-century—bottles and de- 
canters to his collection, and then he very soon 
finds himself accumulating those fascinating 
little decanter wine-labels—originally known 
as bottle-tickets—for which even the greatest 
silversmiths have not hesitated to make designs. 

Through most of the Stuart period wine 
was served in white delft bottles marked Sack 
or Claret, but these were superseded at first 
by tall, and afterwards by squat black glass 
bottles, of a very similar shape, which were 
supplied with labels of wood or parchment, 
ivory or bone, on which the name of the wine 
was written. One such label can be seen on a 
bottle in one of Hogarth’s pictures at the Soane 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Major Dent in his interesting book, Wine, 
Spirit and Sauce Labels, suggests that the 
earliest known date for a silver wine-label is 
approximately 1740, this being the shield- 
shaped variety engraved with vine leaves and 
grapes. Of the dozen in my possession five 
have the mark S.D. with a crown over the letters, 
which Major Dent ascribes to Samuel Dell, 
but other collectors suggest that the first letter 
is an I and that the name is Isaac Duke. One 


OLD HOCK, CLARRET AND PICOLITO AMONG 


By 


SHEELAH RUGGLES-BRISE 


of these five is Old Hock, and it is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Duke of 
Bedford’s wine bills in 1702 included Old Hock 
at 9s. a dozen, as well as Champagne at £1 a 
dozen. Incidentally he paid £2 2s. “for the 
use of drinking glasses and for those broke and 
lost.’"” What would we not pay for those 
glasses now? Byron, Meredith and Galsworthy 
have all written in praise of Hock (derived from 
Hochheim), but what exactly is meant by Old 
Hock ? 

My collection includes three Sheffield-plate 
labels of much the same design, one of which 
is Red Port. Port as the English drink par 
excellence dates from the time of the Methuen 
Treaty, 1703, when Queen Anne’s Government 
put a duty of £55 5s. per tun on the excellent 
wines of France, against £7 5s. 3d. on the 
Portuguese wines. But Red Port was mentioned 
10 years earlier than this in Farewell to Wine 
(1693) : 

“Some Claret, boy !”’ 

‘Indeed, sir, we have none. 

“Claret, sir? there’s not a drop in town. 

“But we have the best Red Port.” 

“What's that you call Red Port?” 

‘A wine, sir, comes from Portugal. 

‘I'll fetch a pint, sir.” 


Red Port is also mentioned in the first 
Earl of Bristol’s diary : 
1711. Dec. 14. Paid Robert Witham for a hogs- 


head of Red-Port wine £16. 
And in 1731: 
Paid Edmund Meyrick for nine gallons of Red 
Port at 5s. 6d. £2 9s. 6d. 
When Lord Bingley was returning to his 
Yorkshire seat, Bramham Park, in July, 1728, 





WINE-LABELS 


1-5 are in silver engraved with vine leaves and grapes; 6-8 are Sheffield-plate labels 


the following instructions were issued in regai 
to drink for three musicians who apparent], 
formed part of the household : 

It will be proper to get some littel Port Wine f 
the Musick, as also if you have Bottals to bott 
of a hogshead of some of the Malt Liquors th 
is best and finest. Let the Musick chu 
themselfs a hogshead out of the Caller . . . ai 
let it be kept seprat for them only. 

It is related of the Duke of Wellingt: 
that when dining in his old age at the mess « 
a regiment of which he was honorary colone 
he said that he remembered that ‘‘when w 
were in the lines of Torres Vedras they broug] 
me a bottle of Port one night which, on bei: 
opened, was found to contain a dead rat. 
“Tt must have been a very small rat, sir, 
ventured a young subaltern. ‘‘It was a damne 
big rat, sir,’’ said the irate Duke. ‘“‘ Perha; 
it was a very large bottle,’’ said the wretche 
subaltern. ‘“‘Damme, I tell you, it was a damne 
small bottle,’’ roared the crusty Duke. 

After the shield-shaped labels come 
great variety of shapes. As in the earlier label 
there are some with White Wine, W-Wine, 
only the word White on them, and it leads o1 
to wonder to what particular wine it refer 
Chaucer refers to the “white wine of Lepx 
(Lepe is between Moguer and Seville), so perha 
this and  Shakespeare’s ‘‘Sherris Sack 
(Henry IV) referred to the same wine. Cel 
Fiennes, in the diary describing her rid 
through England (written in the reign « 
William and Mary), says: ‘‘Rhye town is n 
very bigg here I dranke right Frenci 
white wine and Exceeding good and the 
returned to the wells (Tunbridge Wells 
38 miles.’’ Not a bad ride even after a draugh 
of exceeding good right French white wine. 

One of the prettiest of my labels is for the 
beverage known as Mountain, as Malaga was 
designated in England in the eighteenth century. 
Malaga, which was Talleyrand’s favourite wine, 
comes from a mountainous district in the 
province of Malaga. In Lord Bristol’s diary in 
1721 is this entry : -aid John Sharvey 
in full for 60 gallons of Mountain wine at 
5s. 6d. and for bottles etc. in full of all demands 
to this day £19 Qs.”’ 

Finding uncommon names gives the ardent 
collector great pleasure, and one of my most 
cherished discoveries was that of Picolito, a 
white wine made from the Prosecco grape in 
the province of Venetia. 

The misspellings of some names are amus- 
ing. My collection contains a Maderia, a Clarret, 
a Massala, and three variants of that wine 
beloved by Wellington’s officers of the Guards’ 
Brigade in Spain, Carcavella, Calcavello and 
Calcavella. It was made in a vineyard on the 
southern bank of an estuary of the Tagus, and 
the Guards liked it so much that for a long time 
they bought up the whole output of the vine- 
yard. August Schaumann in his book On the 
Road with Wellington mentions having regaled 
himself with Cacavelos (1808). 

Lisbon wine is said to be an inferior sort 
of Port, but it must have been popular to judge 
by its many labels in both silver and Sheffield 
plate. Lord Bristol in 1736 notes that he “ pai 
Captain Davers for ye duty and charges of y« 
hogshead of White Lisbon Will sent u 
£6 1s. Od.’’ 

One of my plainer labels is W. Hermitage, 
which reminds me of Marmontel, who in | 
journey from Aix to Lyons stopped at an i 
near the Hermitage vineyard. Giving a gold 
louis to his hostess, he bade her bring him son 
of her excellent Red Hermitage wine. She h: 
no red wine but brought him the white varie 
(which he found like nectar), and charged hi 
only 50 sous a bottle. 

Among my Sheffield-plate labels I have so1 
fairly uncommon names, Constantia, Caj 
Sercial, Tanazon, and some with a deliciou 
pastoral sound : Peach, Grape, Currant, Goo 
berry, Cowslip, Shrub; and one, of which I 
not like the name at all, Sweet Wine, and t: 
has a crest, a two-headed eagle, on it. Who v 
the man who would flaunt his family crest 01 
such a debased sort of drink? I have tried 
find out what Tanazon means, but in va 
and am driven to the conclusion that it wa: 
misreading of Tarragon. 
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Constantia conjures up a scene in Jane Austen’s Sense 

and Sensibility where Mrs. Jennings is anxious to cure Mari- 

anne’s broken heart with a wine-glass of Constantia, on the 
trength of its having always alleviated her husband when 
iffering from his “old cholicky gout.’’ 

Constantia comes from South Africa, and it was called 
fter the wife of Governor van der Stell, who himself gave 
is name to Stellenbosch, one of the early vineyard settle- 
ents. Vines have been grown at the Cape for nearly three 
nturies. For about half a century from 1815 the British 
iported a very large amount of Cape wines. Huguenot 
fugees from France went to South Africa in 1688 and 
imediately started to improve the methods of vine-growing 
, force in that country. 

Is not Claret reputed to have been imported into England 
, Angevin days along with red wine and white (but it was 
ore expensive than either), and to have been drunk on the 
ield of Crécy? Anyhow, it was extensively drunk in England 
| the fifteenth century, but after a run of about 300 years 
1e Methuen Treaty dealt it and Canary Wine (also a favourite 
-verage all through Elizabethan days) a mortal blow, and 
ortuguese wines, so highly favoured in the matter of taxa- 
ion, became more popular. 

In 1702 the Duke of Bedford was paying 9s. a dozen 
rr his Claret and Canary Wine, but in 1696 Lord Tavistock 
1 his wine-bill at Oxford paid 12s. for six quarts of Canary, 
nd £1 2s. for six bottles of Sack and six bottles of Claret. 

Dr. Johnson, a heavy Port drinker, declared that ‘‘a man 
1ay choose whether he will have abstemiousness and know- 
-dge, or Claret and ignorance,’’ but in 1810 Sir Francis 
surdett when he was incarcerated in the Tower of London 
rote in a letter to Mr. Creevey : ‘‘ When will you come again 

to dinner? You shall have two bottles of Claret next time, 
and as good fish.’’ . 

Celia Fiennes, who had a nice taste in wines, wrote on 
ie occasion when she was in a little market town in Scot- 
ind: “ soe drinking wth out eateing some of their 
ine wch was exceeding good claret wh they stand conveni- 

‘ntly for to have from France and Indeed it was the best 
and truest Ffrench wine I have dranck this seven year and 
very clear, I had ye first tapping of ye little vessell and it 
was very fine.’’ The spelling may be uncertain, but Celia’s 
opinions were quite definite. 

Mr. P. Morton Shand avers that ‘‘Claret was far more a 
Scots wine than an English one for many hundreds of years 
after the end of the English dominion in France,’’ and Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury talks of Edinburgh as ‘‘the headquarters 
at one time of Claret-drinkers.”’ 





ELABORATE WINE-LABELS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
1 depicts the Boy presenting the Cup to Silenus; 9 and 10 are tigers’ claws 
mounted in silver ; 12 is a warthog’s tusk mounted in silver ; 13 is mother-o’-pearl 








SOME VARIED SPELLINGS AND UNCOMMON NAMES 

1, 3 and 4 are different spellings of the wine enjoyed by 

Wellington’s officers in Spain; 6 misspells Madeira; 13 has 

a crest of a two-headed eagle; 16, a splayed silver hoop, 
has the word Claret cut upon it 


Of all the old labels offered by silversmiths and other 
vendors of antiques those bearing the name Madeira or 
Malmsey Madeira are much the most frequent. Malmsey 
or Malvasia was originally grown in Crete, which was long 
famous for this wine. When the Malvasia vine was planted 
in Madeira and the Canaries, England got her supplies from 
these islands and the Malvasia of Candia became a thing of 
the past. 

Vines were first planted in Madeira in 1421; one of them, 
the Sercial vine, like the Arinto vine of Bucellas, is said to 
be the Riesling vine of Rhineland. The Sercial grape is now 
becoming very rare and so, I think, is the Sercial bottle- 
ticket. 

The first mention of Madeira in English that | have come 
across is in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, where Poins says to 
Sir John Falstaff: ‘‘ Jack, how agrees the devil and thee 
about thy soul, that thou soldest him on Good Friday last, 
for a cup of Madeira and a cold capon’s leg?’’ Chateaubriand, 
describing in Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe his travels in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, mentions a wonderful dish which was 
served up on certain days; namely calf’s head which had been 
soaked for five days in Madeira. When they partook of this 
succulent repast demijohns of the home-grown and excellent 
wine of Sainte-Foix were served with it. From which it 
would appear that the French thought Madeira good to cook 
with but preferred their own wine to drink. 

An altogether different type of bottle-ticket came into 
vogue about 1800. Of this early nineteenth-century variety 
my finest is the Boy presenting the Cup to Silenus. Birming- 
ham produced some fine silversmiths, and I have a Paxarete 
and a Madeira, unidentified, but probably emanating from 
that city. They show two fauns holding bottles and baskets 
of grapes, and a satyr’s face at the bottom. Paxarete is an 
old monastery in the Jerez district and produces a very fine 
but somewhat sweet Sherry. 

Among wine-labels I have mentioned only those of silver 
or Sheffield plate, but I have two pretty Battersea enamel 
ones, one marked Chartreuse and another Curacao, of the 
type which has been much copied in recent days, a warthog’s 
tusk mounted in silver and marked Port (no other wine could 
have been inscribed on quite such a solid-looking label), a 
dainty mother-o’-pearl one marked Rum, a pair of tiger-claws 
and a pair of tortoiseshell and silver ones marked W.Wine 
and W.Port. But as I collect I grow more fastidious and find 
that I prefer the attractive silver eighteenth-century bottle- 
tickets to all others. 
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ODELL 


FEW weeks ago the reconditioning 
of the little North Oxfordshire 
village of Cornwell was described 
here. The interest of that notable 

undertaking was, as illustrated, primarily 
architectural, demonstrating how a derelict 
village has been restored to social vitality 
and visual seemliness under quite excep- 
tional circumstances. At the same time the 
estate had not been overlooked : the farm- 
houses had been reconditioned, water and 
power laid on 

The reconditioning by Lord Luke of 
Pavenham of the Bedfordshire manor of 
Odell Castle is a good example of a similar 
process applied to the reclamation of an 
agricultural estate. It has also involved the 
reconditioning of a picturesque village, and, 
mark the order of events, it is hoped finally 
to restore the mansion house which was made 
uninhabitable by fire in 1931. At Cornwell 
the architect had the leading role; at Odell 
it is played by Mr. J. C. E. Robinson of the 
well-known firm of Bedford land agents 
Robinson and Hall. What has been done, 
and is going on, at Odell shows the results 
obtainable by the co-operation of landlord, 
agent, and tenants in estate management 
under favourable circumstances. It is not, 
as was Cornwell, an exceptional undertaking, 
but representative of what is, or should be, 
done from time to time on a great majority 
of properties. The favourable circumstance 
in this instance is the recent (1934) acquisi- 
tion of the estate by a neighbouring landlord 
of means who is content to view the 
property as a “lock-up” investment from 
which the yield may be limited to amenity 
and the knowledge of having done one’s 
duty by the land. In the case of an estate 
such as this, consisting of mixed farms and 
woodland, which had _ for long been 
squeezed for income, a period of recuperation 
is very desirable, during which the economic 
return is ploughed back. 

The north-west corner of Bedfordshire 
is breezy rolling country shaped by the great 
bend of the Ouse from Newport Pagnell to 
Bedford. The valley is wide and winding, 
running north-westwards to the neighbour- 
hood of Odell and Bletsoe, where it swings 
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A BEDFORDSHIRE MANOR RECONDITIONED 
THE PROPERTY OF LORD LUKE OF PAVENHAM 





1—ODELL VILLAGE AND CASTLE 


ON 


From the watercolour by S. R. Badmin 


THE NORTH BANK OF THE OUSE 


in the Exhibition Recording Britain 


at the National Gallery 


southwards to the county town. Farming is 
predominantly mixed, with a preponderance 
of dairy in the river valley. Indeed a visitor 
from elsewhere in these times is struck by 
still seeing so much green pasture, at any 
rate in the valley, where the loam is worth 
£40 or £50 an acre. The higher ground 
forming the north-west side of the valley 
and separating it from that of the Nene 
is a limestone plateau rising to some 300ft. 
Here land may fetch no more than £10 an 
acre. On the upland fodder and root crops 
predominate. From its relative heights 
there are noble views into Northampton- 
shire and Buckinghamshire, the borders of 
which meet four miles south-west of Odell 
just beyond the village of Harrold. This 
limestone ridge is, in fact, ancient forest of 
which large tracts survive in Whittlewood 
between Stony Stratford and Towcester, 
Salcey Forest, Yardley Chase, and, in Odell, 


the 250 acres known as Great Wood. Odell 
itself derives its name—dalias Wadelle, 
Wahull, Woodhill—from this  anciently 
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CENTURY MANSION PERCHED ON 


Damaged by fire, not bombs 


wooded ridge, on a projecting spur of whic 
it stands overlooking the river. Crownir 
the bluff stand the remains of the castle an 
the fine fifteenth-century church. 

“The Castle,” wrote Oliver St. John 
Cooper in 1787, “must have been an impre¢ 
nable fortress, on a rock of steep ascent and 
considerable height.’ It was head of the 
barony of Wahull charged with providing 
castle-guard for Rockingham Castle, and in 
Domesday was held by Walter le Fleming, 
his descendants bearing the name de Wahull 
and holding the castle and barony till 1542, 
when both passed by an heiress to Richard 
Chetwode. In 1632 Sir Richard Chetwode 
sold the estate to William Alston, a prosper- 
ous lawyer. In the nineteenth century a 
series of attempts were made by the Chet- 
wode family to revive the title of Baron 
of Wahull. 

In the church, a Jacobean squire’s pew 
and an oak screen under the tower are con- 
temporary with surviving alterations to the 
medieval Castle. A detached office wing 
bears the date 1623, and the tower screen an 
inscription recording its erection by William 
Alston Esquire, deceased 1637. But the 
existing house, consisting of a stone Renais- 
sance facade facing south with a return at 
its east end, dates rather from the Restora- 
tion or Commonwealth. It stands im- 
pressively on a rectangular mound, no doubt 
the emplacement of the original castle, with 
a broad terrace before the south windows 
On the entry side to the north the founda 
tions survive of what was evidently th 
gateway, flanked by semicircular bastions, 
to which a steep path ascends from the pri 
sent stable yard—originally the outer baile’ 
It is possible that the Charles II building 
due to John Webb, Inigo Jones’s successo:, 
who had a considerable practice at the tin 
in the neighbourhood. Thorpe Hall, ne 
Peterborough, and Lamport, where he 
known to have worked, are neither of the 
faraway. The projecting and simply detail 
cornice, the fine mouldings of the windo 
frames, the classic treatment of the chimn« 
are characteristic of Webb, though it cani 
be said that the bolection wainscot a 
eight-panel doors of the surviving rooms ; 
especially characteristic of him. A nota 
feature in a corner of what was the hal! 
the entry to a genuine secret passage said 
lead to a point in what is now the gard 
though this has not been traced. The ho 
is one that would very well repay exp 
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THATCH IS STILL THE PRE- 
DOMINANT ROOFING MA- 
TERIAL IN THIS VILLAGE OF 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE TYPE. 


(Above) 3.—A group of recon- 
ditioned cottages 


(Right) 4.—Village Farm : charac- 
teristic seventeenth-century 
Northamptonshire building, with 
barn in prolongation of house 


(Below) 5.—The Bell Inn over- 
looking the green, with derelict 
cottages seen beyond 
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6.—A NOBLE 


restoration. Whether or no Webb was its 
architect, it definitely belongs to the noble 
Northamptonshire tradition of architecture 
which, formed on Castle Ashby, Drayton, 
Milton, Boughton, and a dozen fine houses 
a few miles west and north of Odell, follows 
the limestone formation from the Cotswolds 
to Stamford. 

Odell village likewise belongs architec- 
turally to Northamptonshire. It is built 
from its own local quarries which yield a hard 
limestone of a pleasant golden brownish 
hue, but, as in so much of Northamptonshire, 
the houses have the steep-pitched roofs re- 
quired by thatch, which is still the pre- 


dominant roofing material and is_ being 
replaced in most of the reconditioning. 
In Mr. Dunkley the village is lucky in 


possessing an expert thatcher who, in spite 
of his seventy years, has been responsible 
for all the new roofs recently put up. It is 
to be hoped that, with the revival in his craft 
made possible by the reconditioning of the 
village, one of the young men who return 
after the war will find it worth his while 
to follow in his footsteps up the ladder. 
After passing between the twin mounds 
capped by castle and church, the road drops 
round the wooded gardens of the former to a 
triangular green, the centre of Odell, and 
scene, no doubt, of the markets instituted 
in 1220 but long since discontinued. One 
side is empty where a ruinous row of cottages 
is to be replaced by a new group after the 
war. On the south, the base of the triangle 
is formed by the Bell Inn (Fig. 5). In this 
illustration can be seen a range of cottages 
beyond the inn still in the condition in which 
much of the village was found, with rotten 
thatch. but walls still sound. These single- 
storey cottages with an attic, like most of the 
houses in the village, are outwardly of 
seventeenth-century date, though in the 
majority of cases their stone walls enclose 
timber frames that may go back to the early 
sixteenth century. In the group of cottages 
seen in Fig. 3, partly reconditioned, well- 
chamfered beams occur, with the chamfer 
ending in a label stop, that are evidently of 
fudor date. This is actually in the group 
on the right of the picture which probably 
had their upper storey added, windows and 
chimneys inserted, about 1770. A _little- 
altered but no longer inhabited example ot 
an early type of cottage, probably sixteenth 
century, is to be found in a yard at the back 
of a range of cottages adjoining the Bell 
on the near side. This consists of a single 
room, the walls of mixed brick and stone, 
the roof thatched, a chimney in the north 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


CHURCH 


gable. Against the south end is an “outshot”’ 
of timber studding, originally used either for 
storage, a couple of cows, or overflow sleeping 
place, the entry to both rooms being by a 
common door in the east side. 

Village Farm (Fig. 4) is a more fully 
developed instance of the local building 
tradition, and in its plan preserves the usage 
of very early times. It is a long building of 
two storeys with lofty attic in the steep roof 
lit by recessed dormers and an end window. 
Its capped gable dates it to the seventeenth 
century, possibly the earlier half, and, in 
view of its status, it was quite likely built 
in its present form before the majority of 
the cottages were stone-cased. Several good 
plain fireplaces have been opened up by the 
reconditioning, and chamfered beams exposed 
as in Mrs. Lay’s kitchen, where the bacon 
rack is seen still in use (a remarkable circum- 
stance nowadays !). The long attic is divided 
into two compartments, the larger and 
furthermost originally only accessible from 
the barn which prolongs the house. Tra- 
dition connects the nearer 
half, accessible from the house 
by a steep stair, with the 
village school as late as the 
educational reforms of the 
nineteenth century. A wattle 
and daub partition with tim- 
ber framing separates it from 
the further attic which was 
the single farm men’s sleeping 
place. This old practice by 
which the hired men slept in 
the farmhouse, was _ perpet- 
uated till within living 
memory when the Irish har- 
vest labourers used it, access 
being by a ladder from the 
corn barn. The doorway still 
exists high up in the barn 
wall. The position of the 
barn in continuation of the 
house-range is in itself a 
modified survival of the 
traditional farmhouse type, 
preserved locally in North 
Germany and _ occasionally 
found in this country, in 
which house and barn are 
under the same roof: which 
is a development from the 
primitive usage where the 
farmer’s family inhabited one 
end of what was both barn 
and byre. Survivals of this 
usage can still, or could till 
recently, be found in the 
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cabins of Irish peasants and in the Hebrides. 
In a modernly equipped dairy farm, such as 
Village Farm has now become, the very cows 
enjoy superior conditions in the milking barn 
(Fig. 10). This is a relatively simple pattern, 
with the cows’ entry and the dung extraction 
route at the north end; the sterilising and 
bottling rooms on either side of the south 
entrance,whence the milk is despatched direct 
from a dock topping the wall on the road. 

Among the oldest sources of a lord of 
the manor’s income were the mills. A mill 
at Odell is recorded in Domesday, and one 
survives immediately beneath the site of the 
Castle (Fig. 11). The building has been 
brought back to use, and so has the mill 
wheel itself—a cast-iron undershot wheel 
some 150 years old. An eyot opposite this 
picturesque scene, whence the photograph 
was taken, has been planted with bat willows 
which, as can be seen in the picture, are 
doing well. 

All the farms on the estate’s 2,000 
acres are let, but the landlord has re- 
claimed some ninety derelict acres. The 
natural water supply is also ample and 
reliable. Incidentally, that of Village Farm 
is from a spring in the limestone ridge in 
what is still called Holywell Field. It has 
never been known to fail and is reputed to 
have medicinal properties, which doubtless 
accounts for its ancient name. 

On the other hand, forestry is an im- 
portant side of the Odell estate. Reference 
has already been made to Great Wood, a 
rectangular woodland of 250 acres on the 
limestone plateau half a mile north-west of 
the church. The road to it passes the quarries 
from which the village was built : the church, 
and the dressed stonework of the Castle com- 
ing, if it did not come from the same source, 
from one of the great Northamptonshire 
quarries. The wood is mostly oak coppice 
with hazel undergrowth, and is divided into 
quarters by six radiating grass rides. An 
uncommon feature is a broad grass ride all 
round, just inside the boundary fence. 
Whittlewood Forest and Yardley Chase have 
similar rides through them. It would be 
interesting to know when they were made. 
The probability is, when oak planting and 
fox-hunting were becoming the chief interests 
of country gentry in the eighteenth century. 
At Odell no oaks of that age remain, Great 
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Wood having been very thoroughly felled of 
ill sizeable timber before the sale of the 
estate. It is now in process of scientific re- 
planting on a 90-year basis with larch, 
sycamore, ash, and oak. Two quarters have 
lready been cleared and replanted, the oak 
eedlings being set in groups of five, and 
tterly of eight. These, of course, will be 
duced in time to one each, the selected 
urvivor being the best-shaped sapling, not 
ecessarily the tallest. First the larch and 
‘camore will be thinned out. Then, in 50-60 
ears, the ash will have attained marketable 
ize, and will go, thus leaving ultimately 
iks only. 

It is uncommon nowadays to see hard- 
od planting on this scale, requiring as it 
es the longest view in forestry. There is 
» return, indeed there is a loss of perhaps 
1,000 a year in maintenance, till the ash is 
ady. It must indeed be doubtful whether 
ven the oaks will pay off the accumulated 
xpenditure, unless a high percentage is first- 
lass timber saleable at 3s. 6d. a foot. It 
in, however, be argued that by then—a 

entury hence—there will be an acute short- 
ce of well-grown hardwood trees, in view of 
he very little planting of them now being 





8.—THE KITCHEN AT VILLAGE FARM 


undertaken. But a wood like Great Wood 
regenerated will be the nation’s gain, and 
meanwhile some of the loss is recoverable 
against income tax. It gives, moreover, per- 
manent employment to three men. 
The forestry at Odell is typical of the 
far-sighted spirit in which the whole re- 
generation of this historic estate has been 
undertaken. There is nothing spectacular 
ibout it: it is sound, necessary work per- 
formed not only with understanding of the 
land and its needs, but with sympathy for 
the needs of all who live on it, among which 
is that source of pride and affection, a pretty 
Id village, reconditioned to standards of 
iodern comfort and hygiene but retaining 
ts traditional friendly aspect. To perform 
ich a service to the country, if only for a 
undred folk or so, must be a source of the 
ost genuine satisfaction, but scarcely of 
iancial return. Under modern conditions 
w landowners can undertake it, though, 
commensurate reliefs from taxation were 
lered, we should see the process applied 
Odell taking place all over the country, 
ncommon as is this instance in its extent 
id thoroughness, the manner of it is typical. 
‘s combination of humane sympathies, pro- 
ressiveness, and disinterestedness in im- 
iediate yield illustrates how far indeed the 
itionalisation of land is from the interests 
i those who live by it. 
CHRISTOPHER HUusSEY. 


10.—THE MILK DELIVERY LEAVES 


VILLAGE 


11.—ODELL MILL FROM THE EYOT PLANTED WITH BAT WILLOWS 
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LIVESTOCK POLICY 


By PROFESSOR J. A. SCOTT WATSON 


URING the 70 years that preceded 

the present war, with the single and 

brief interruption of 1917-19, the 

British farmer turned progressively 

away from tillage and corn production 
to animal husbandry. Between 1871 and 1937 
the area under wheat and barley fell by more 
than half—from nearly six million to about 
two and three-quarter million acres. In the 
same period numbers of cattle and pigs rose 
by fully 50 per cent. and the head of poultry 
increased in an unknown but far greater pro- 
portion; only sheep showed a decline. The 
longer this war lasts the more nearly shall we 
approach the old balance between arable crops 
and livestock. But we shall not restore the old 
balance between the two main branches of 
livestock production: our present aim must 
be an industry concentrated largely on food 





Advisory Council, in the course of a report 
published in 1934, said: ‘‘The milking life of 
a dairy cow is only half that which might be 
expected under ideal conditions. . . . Fifty- 
eight per cent. of the cows passing out of herds 
are disposed of on account of disease, and the 
loss of many of the remainder is indirectly 
attributable to disease.’’ The report of the 
Committee on Veterinary Education (1938) 
put the financial loss, due to cattle diseases 
alone, at £13,000,000 a year—something ap- 
proaching 15 per cent. of the value of the meat 
and milk that our cattle produced. Looking at 
the problem from another point of view, it 
would be possible, if we could eliminate the 
major diseases of dairy cows, to set free for 
other purposes nearly half the very large area 
of land that is at present given over to the 
rearing of dairy stock. The catastrophic losses 


A TYPICAL ENGLISH FARM 


crops and milk rather than one based on corn 
and meat. 

There are many sound reasons why we 
should not attempt to re-build our animal 
industry, in precisely its pre-war form, when 
peace comes. In the pre-war period we de- 
pended too largely upon imported feeding-stuffs ; 
stock farming had become too largely a con- 
version process and too little a business of real 
production. In any case we shall be poor for 
some years. We shall not be able to pay for 
imported feeding-stuffs in pre-war quantities 
and, as consumers, we shall have to be content 
for a while to eat Jess meat and bacon and fewer 
eggs. Moreover, insofar as we decide to in- 
crease our depleted flocks and herds, we must 
be content to do so slowly and carefully. We 
shall re-build badly if we attempt to re-build 
too tast. 

Our long-term policy must be threefold. 
We must aim at a far higher standard of animal 
health; we must aim at better breeding, especi- 
ally of dairy cattle; and we must try to achieve 
adequate feeding with less reliance upon over- 
seas supplies of feeding-stufts. 

A VETERINARY PANEL SERVICE 

In recent years there has been a growing 
realisation of the immense losses caused by 
anima! disease. A committee of the Economic 


of many poultry farmers in the past decade 
provide another illustration of the crying need 
for progress in disease control. 

Fortunately an attack on the whole problem 
was planned before the war, and the prelimin- 
ary steps had already been taken. These were 
two. On the one hand something like adequate 
provision was at last made for veterinary 
research and, on the other, better facilities 
were provided for the scientific training of an 
increased number of veterinarians. It is already 
obvious that the expenditure on these objects 
will prove an immensely profitable investment. 
Indeed it would be possible to draw up a long 
list of diseases that can already be reduced or 
prevented through the application by skilled 
men of the results of the researches of the past 
10 years. But if the new knowledge is to be 
fully brought to bear we shall have to face a 
fundamental reorganisation of our veterinary 
services. The nation has a clear interest in 
the matter, for the control of diseases like con- 
tagious abortion and mastitis will make for 
cheaper milk, just as the control of fowl para- 
lysis or coccidiosis will give us cheaper eggs. 
We must think, sooner or later, of some kind of 
panel system whereby, with some measure of 
State aid, the small stock-keeper will be able 
to get skilled veterinary service at a cost which 
he can afford. 


Turning to livestock improvement, it is 
of course true that British breeders can look 
back to a great record of achievement. Our 
breeds of beef cattle and mutton sheep are 
supreme in all countries where meat production 
is a highly developed industry; our breeds of 
pigs have played an important part in the 
development of the world’s bacon trade; our 
dairy breeds still take a high place in other 
dairy countries, though some take the view that 
overseas breeders have built better than we 
ourselves upon the foundation that we laid. 


MORE SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 
NEEDED 


But there are two grounds for serious dis- 
content. The one is the admitted fact that we 
have too few good animals and far too many 
bad; we must give more thought to the im- 
provement of the general mass 
of the country’s livestock. The 
second is less generally realised, 
but it is no less true; it is that 
other countries are doing more 
than ourselves in the applicatio1 
of science to animal improve 
ment. ‘‘A good eye for a beast’ 
is still an essential part of the 
breeders’ equipment, but it ha 
ceased to be the sole essential; 
in the future we must base our 
selection of sires more and more 
upon a_ thorough _ statistica! 
analysis of their breeding records. 
We have, of course, our milk- 
recording and _pig-recording 
societies, and our trap-nested 
flocks of poultry. But we have 
too few. Moreover it is un- 
fortunately true that the records 
obtained are, in many Cases, 
never put to full or proper use. 
The interpretation is too often 
carried out after the manner of 
a not-over-scrupulous advertising 
agent. Statistics can indeed 
“prove anything” if they are 
used with the idea of making a 
case. But they can also be 
made to prove the truth if only 
they are handled in the cold- 
blooded manner of the scientific 
statistician. Milk records are so 
handled by the breed societies 
in Denmark, Holland and New 
Zealand, and our own societies 
might well follow these examples. 

The main object of milk 
recording is the discovery of the 
great sire—the one in every 50 
or every 100 good-looking and 
well-bred bulls. The search in- 
volves 50 or 100 carefully planned breeding 
trials and the thorough statistical analysis 
of the results. Logically, then, we should 
aim at securing the maximum benefit from 
our discovery when it has at last been made. 


A RUSSIAN SYSTEM 

The system of artificial insemination, 
which has been so largely exploited in Russia, 
and which is being increasingly applied else- 
where, is a means of increasing, perhaps tenfold 
the influence of a proven sire. It is of cours 
true that artificial insemination is a two-edgec 
weapon, for if we make a mistake in the selec 
tion of a sire we must expect to suffer ten time 
more dearly for it. And it is still possible, wit! 
all our care, to make mistakes. The type 
animal that puts up a magnficent performanc 
under the very favourable conditions that man 
pedigree breeders provide may do but poor! 
in the rough and tumble of life on a poor farn 
There is some evidence that a 600-gallon co. 
under certain conditions, may be more economi 
than a heavier producer; there is no princip 
of breeding more important than that of adap 
ing our strain of animals to the conditio! 
under which it will have to live, and one of ti 
great difficulties in the interpretation of mi! 
records is to assess properly the conditio! 
under which they have been made. But a: 
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mitting all the difficulties and risks, it is difficult 
to disagree with the opinion of the Russian 
veneticists—that the quickest and surest means 
of improving the general mass of a country’s 
livestock is to let every scientifically selected 

od sire beget progeny at the rate of 500 a 
year instead of 50. 


RIGGER OUTPUT FROM LESS AREA 


Better bred and healthier animals will 
e us some way towards our goal of an 
‘quate output of livestock products from a 
aller area of land and diminished supplies of 
yorted grain and cake. The third means to 
s end must be a whole group of measures 
igned to produce increased yields, per acre, 
the kinds and qualities of feeding-stuffs that 
require. For cattle and sheep, during sum- 
r, these measures must aim chiefly, of course, 
grassland improvement. This is a subject 
jut which we have learnt a great deal during 
. past 50 years, and the rate of advance of 
»wledge has steadily increased. But too 
tle has been done, as yet, in the application 
uur general principles to particular cases. 
Permanent pastures and leys will continue 
be required on a wide variety of soils, in wet 
nates and in dry, for dairy cows, fattening 
locks, store cattle, ewes and lambs and so 
The various varieties of grasses and clovers, 
| mixtures of them, require different con- 
ions and behave differently under different 
stems of grazing; they provide diets that vary 
oncentration and in protein balance. Our 
wledge on all these variables is still far from 
iplete. Instead of speaking in terms of a 


SOME 


READ the other day in a cable from 

America that ‘‘only a two-foot putt’’ had 

robbed Byron Nelson, the holder, of the 

Professional Match-play Championship of 

the United States. He was beaten in the 
final by Victor Ghezzi at the thirty-eighth hole; 
and the report did not say whether it was at 
this hole that he missed the putt or whether, 
as seems more likely, it had been at the thirty- 
seventh where he only had to hole it for victory. 
What is still more likely—indeed I regard it as 
certain—is that the putt was considerably 
longer than 2ft. I should like to bet that it 
was at the very least a yard. This is not because 
the most eminent persons cannot miss at 2ft.; 
they can. It is because, and I speak from 
experience, both as a defamed player and a 
defamatory reporter, the onlooker always thinks 


the putt is much shorter than it is. He is 
standing some way off, and the distance 
naturally diminishes for him. Moreover, 


“a 2ft. putt’’ has come to be a stereotyped 
expression, meaning nothing more definite 
than that the spectator thinks the wretched 
player ought to have holed it. Iam so conscious 
of this weakness in myself that, in reporting, I 
always add a little on to what I deem the length 
of the missed putt, not from an excessive kind- 
ness of heart but from a mild desire for truth. 
This disastrous putt of Nelson’s has set 
me to the rather ghoulish task of remembering 
aly other such misses as I have seen, and let 
Ine say at once that I do not guarantee the 
length of any of them; I will simply call them 
short. They are putts such as cause a gasp of 
rprise and horror in the crowd, and they must 
my purpose come at the last hole or some- 
where near it. I am afraid they are rather a 
lveagre collection, but here goes ! 

! am pretty sure which was the shortest. 
was in my first Amateur Championship at 
vylake in 1898, and there was a great match 
veen Freddie Tait, who ultimately won, 

Jack Graham, then the young hope of 

lake. Jack—or such was the Royal Liver- 
| view—would have won before the last hole 
d he have putted. As it was they came to 

hole all square, and after Freddie had 
d in the odd Jack Graham missed a really 
idful little one, of the kind that is given in 
rdinary game. I should think it really was 
nay, less than that—and Hoylake’s heart 
broken. I remember, when the day’s play 
over, seeing half a dozen small caddies 
tising that putt. They had reduced it to 

« ot at most and were knocking the ball in, 
after the other, with the greatest confidence 

a lofting iron. That was a tragic short 


t 


good seeds mixture and an appropriate system 
of manuring and management for a three-year 
ley, we want to be able to prescribe for the 
particular case—e.g. a three-year ley for heavy 
loam at a low elevation and under a 25in. rain- 
fall for fattening bullocks. Moreover too few 
of our pasture trials have been carried as far 
as a real end-result—a result expressed in terms 
of milk, meat and money per acre. It may be 
that the scientist can convince himself by 
methods of chemical and botanical analysis of 
herbages. But it will be necessary, if the plain 
farmer is to be convinced on points of detail, 
to demonstrate these points by some develop- 
ment of the technique that was so wonderfully 
successful at Cockle Park. It was this series of 
trials, with all the criticisms that may be 
levelled at it on theoretical grounds, that led 
to the rapid and complete transformation of 
broad stretches of grassland scattered all over 
the Border country. 


HIGHER LEVEL OF FEEDING STUFFS 

We have long aimed at the production, 
from our pastures, of a complete and balanced 
diet for the grazing animal; but as regards 
winter fodder we have tended to grow what we 
could grow most easily, and to make up a 
complete and balanced ration by resort to our 
cake-merchants. The war has led to a great 
development in the ensilage of grass and has 
caused us to explore other possibilities such as 
the chemical treatment of straw. Another idea 
which deserves more systematic investigation 
is that of producing a balanced concentrate 
from a mixed crop. Such evidence as is avail- 
able suggests that there is often a real gain in 


“TWO-FOOT” 


putt, and the name of Freddie Tait reminds 
me of another, not so short but likewise tragic. 
Most people have heard the compliment paid 
to Mr. Mure Fergusson “If I had a short putt 
to hole and were allowed to get any other man 
to hole it I would send for Mure.’ Well, it 
was Mure—and that compliment was well 
deserved—who missed this putt, and if ever 
Homer was justified in nodding he was. This 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 
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was not actually in a match, but it was as good 
as a match. Tait and Mure Fergusson were 
playing together in the St. George’s Vase at 
Sandwich (also in 1898), and whichever beat 
the other must inevitably win the prize. All 
day Mure, who had a defeat to avenge from the 
final of the Championship, had been hanging 
on, and now at the thirty-sixth hole his hour 
seemed to have come. Each had played three ; 
his enemy was far away at the back of the 
green and he was apparently dead; let us call 
the distance ‘‘a good yard.”’ Then Freddie’s ball 
came meandering over hill and dale and fell 
in at last; Mure, his toil wasted and his prey 
escaped, missed for the half. 

Now for the most curious short putt that 
I can recall. It did not come at the home hole 
but at the fifteenth; yet no putt on the last 
green could, I think, have been more decisive. 
It was in the Amateur Championship at Prest- 
wick in 1923 and the match was one very near 
the end between Mr. Willie Hunter, now and 
for many years a professional in California, 
and Mr. (as he then was) Ernest Holderness. 
Hunter had won at Hoylake in 1922, and he 
was playing very well and with the utmost 
confidence; if ever a holder looked like keeping 
his title he did. se came to the fifteenth, the 
first hole of the Loop, one up and he had this 
putt (I really don’t think it was more than a 
yard) to win and so be two up with three to 
play. He struck the ball boldly and confidently 
for the back of the tin and it seemed from 
where I stood behind it to be going straight in. 
Perhaps it was too bravely hit; perhaps, as 
some alleged, the hole was badly cut. The ball 
hit the tin and not merely hopped out but 
spun back in the oddest way and stymied itself 
hopelessly behind the enemy ball. It looked 
as if it were possessed by a demon. Perhaps it 
represented a reincarnation of Dame Margaret 





yield from mixed as opposed to pure crops— 
the oat-and-barley mixture of Cornwall and 
the bean-and-oat ‘‘mashlum’”’ of central and 
south-west Scotland. Plants of troublesome 
growth habit, such as peas, can be more easily 
grown in mixture with others, and the mixtures 
are in general less susceptible to pest and 
weather damage. 


FARMERS IN NEED OF GUIDANCE 
In Germany, where self-sufficiency has 
been the aim for many years, a great deal of 
work has been done on _ the blending of 
species and varieties, and standard mixtures 
-with of course minor variations to suit 
conditions—have been prescribed. There has 
already been a considerable increase in our own 
area of dredge corn, but in few cases has the 
farmer had any direct guidance in regard to 
varieties and proportions or the treatment of 
the crop. The necessary basis of knowledge 
should be built up. 

Many good farmers hold the view that 
the necessary expansion of the dairy industry 
has had a harmful effect on the fertility of the 
land and the general standard of our farming. 
But dieticians will continue to urge an increase 
in the milk output, and if meat production is 
to find an important place in the post-war 
order we must aim at an all-round improvement 
in efficiency. This means a higher level of 
production of animal feeding-stuffs, with better 
bred and healthier stock. 

[Next week Sir E. John Russell, Director, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, 
will sum up this series of articles.] 


PUTTS 


Ross (the original of Lady Ashton in the Bridé 
of Lammermoor), who, according to tradition, 
would convert herself into a golf ball in order 
to spoil her political adversary’s game. Never 
did a short putt make more difference, for the 
two up had become all square and Holderness 
went on to win the match by one and, as all 
the world knows, to win the championship. 
A good many championship finals have 
gone to the home hole or even further, but in 
only two can I remember anything in the nature 
of a short putt missed at the last. Moreover 
neither of these was really short; it was rather 
in the nature of ‘‘dead but not buried.’ In 
both cases I have a clear picture in my head of 
the gesture of momentary horror and dismay by 
the man who had missed. The first was at 
Muirfield in 1909, in the final between Mr. 
Maxwell and the late Major C. IX. Hutchison, 
The match had been squared at the seventeenth 
by a great three of Robert Maxwell’s and now 
both were on the last green in two, some way 


from the hole. Both laid their long putts 
about the same distance from the hole; 1 should 
call it 4ft.—neither putt was too easy; four- 
footers at Muirfield are often difficult. Cecil 


Hutchison putted first and just missed on the 
left and made a little movement as of despair; 
Maxwell went up to his putt with a ‘“‘now or 
never” air and holed it. The other putt was 
also about 4ft. or even a little more, though it 
was termed short by the care-free spectator. 
It was on the last green in the final ot 1912 at 
Westward Ho! and, could he have holed it, 
Abe Mitchell would have beaten John Ball and 
been Amateur Champion. He too looked a 
very sad man and no wonder, as the ball slipped 
past on the right, and history records that John 
won his eighth and last championship at the 
thirty-eighth hole. 

Even in this war-time | have seen two 
rather memorable ‘‘short’’ ones. One was in 
the final of the News of the World at Mid-Surrey 
and Padgham missed it, having that to be one 
up with one to play against Cotton. The other 
was shorter but mattered much less. It was in 
the foursome also at Mid-Surrey between Braid 
and Taylor (with a rubber core), Cotton and 
Compston (with a gutty), and Taylor had 
“that for the match’’ on the home green. True 
to my principles | called it a yard, but | am 
not sure that 2ft. was not for once nearer the 
mark. ‘I never thought he’d miss that one,’’ 
said Braid with a gentle smile. No more did 
I; no more did anybody. J. H. is the last man 
in the world to do it, especially when he has 
been down and has pulled the match round. We 
never do think so, but they all do it sometimes. 
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DIEHARDS ON THE FARM 


England and the Farmer, Edited by H. J. 
Massingham (Batsford, 10s. 6d.) 
R. H. J. MASSINGHAM has col- 
lected some kindred spirits who 
feel as he does that the land of 
England and its people are doomed 
unless we go back to small-scale 
family farming and the ways of husbandry 
practised by our forebears. The contributors 
to this symposium are Lord Lymington, Sir 
Albert Howard, Mr. C. Henry Warren, Mr. 
Adrian Bell, Mr. Rolf Gardiner, Dr. L. J. Picton 
and Sir George Stapledon. The last-named 
break some fresh ground but, excepting their 
chapters, | must confess that such yearning 
at length for the single-furrow plough and the 
midden leaves me slightly exasperated. 

Mr. Massingham and his fellow-authors 
detect a conspiracy by Whitehall and big vested 
interests to force “‘ progress’’—for instance, 
mechanisation and fertilisers—on the farming 
community, whereas they know that “to culti- 
vate our own soil with the minute devotion 
that the small farm demands and usually re- 
ceives to conserve its fertility and prevent its 
reversion, means a new orientation of society far 
more deep-seated than the State Socialism that 
now reigns side by side with the older money- 
power. It means nothing less than the return 
to smaller units of social-economic life and to 
the splitting up of the swollen top-heavy com- 
munities squeezed into huge towns, spreading 
like a virus over their neighbouring lands of 
arable and pasture.’’ This is all very well, but 
what kind of life would the farmer and the farm 
worker have if somehow the clock could be put 
back and we returned to the conditions when 
Adam delved and Eve span? 

Lord Lymington believes that the use of 
electricity and cheap oil engines has restored the 
power of small men to compete locally with the 
vast combines, if we give them the chance. “A 
countryside which has its full quota of car- 
penters, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, weavers, 
foresters and local craftsmen is not only inde- 
pendent but fully able to cultivate its own soil 
properly. Few realise the appalling 
waste involved in ‘rationalization.’ Card in- 
dices, clerks, inspectors and checkers of dis- 
honesty, enormous offices and colossal advertis- 
ing campaigns are all a direct charge on pro- 
duction. For every large combine there have to 
be travellers and middlemen, brokers and 
dealers, debenture holders and bankers. Nearly 
all are rewarded out of all proportion to the 
producers.”’ 

This may be so. No doubt there are argu- 
ments on the other side, but this is a free 
country, and anyone, Lord Lymington included, 
can get together his friends and start a co- 
operative society to supply the farmers’ require- 
ments and market his produce without the 
trappings of big business. There are some 
successful farmers’ co-operative societies, but 
on the whole, farmers evidently consider that 
they get better service from the outside firms, 
small and large, which cater for their business. 
It seems rather futile to gird at ‘‘combines”’ and 
‘vested interests’’ unless there is something 
better and more suited to modern conditions 
which can take their place. 

Sir Albert Howard tells us again how im- 
portant humus is in ensuring a healthy soil and 
healthy crops, and the Indore system of com- 
posting is once more recommended. Dr. Picton 
also pleads for more true fertility in the soil and 
suggests that there is an altered quality in foods 
grown with artificial fertilisers. To illustrate 
this he recounts an anecdote : 

“Tom, what about chemical manure for the 
potatoes?” 

“Well, sir, we must use it; our customers will 
have the size and we want the weight—besides, 
we want the fat cheques !”’ 

“But don't they (the chemically manured 
potatoes) go black and boil to nothing and—what’s 
left—taste of nothing? And will they keep?”’ 

“Yes, right enough, sir, they're no good: but 
we always set two rows for ourselves without it.” 


Is there any real evidence that a dressing of 
fertilisers supplementing farmyard manure 
given to potatoes lowers the quality of the crop? 
It is a pity that such ideas should be put into 
people’s heads if there is no foundation for them. 

Sir George Stapledon is on surer ground 


REVIEWED BY A FARMER 


when he writes about the reclamation of grass- 
lands, a subject which he knows from practical 
experience. He stresses the value of taking the 
plough round the farm in regular rotation, for 
“only by ploughing up our poor and ploughable 
permanent grass is it possible to avail ourselves 
of all the recent knowledge and facilities now 
at the disposal of the nation and the farmer. 
The tractor and present-day tractor-drawn 
implements, new strains and varieties of cereals 
and of other crops, including grasses and clovers, 
have made just all the difference. Again, in 
order to obtain the best results from cheap 
artificial manures without impairing sustained 
fertility, it is essential to look to the humus 
content of the soil and this is the care of the 
herbaceous sod.’’ So the reader may find 
himself bewildered when he puts down this 
book. 

The single-furrow plough and the midden 
are outpaced by the crawler tractors, fertilisers 
and modern seed mixtures which Sir George 
Stapledon delights to use in creating production 
and fertility in apparently impossible places. 


a 


TWINS IN EDEN 

F readers of Our Arabian Nights (Hale, 12s. 6d.), 
by Ruthand Helen Hoffman, have not read their 
previous book, We Married an Englishman, they 
will want to do so forthwith. For who could have 
enough of such gaiety and American wit, such 
sweetness of disposition mingled with such light of 
observation? These twin sisters, one of them 
married to an engineer Englishman in Iraq, confess 
themselves artists, and illustrate their own book; 
they profess not to be writers, but their writing 
belies them. With transatlantic irreverence for 
things in general, and tactful hearts for delicate 
situations in particular, they are understandably 
welcome guests everywhere, from European parties 
in Baghdad to the black tents of Bedouins in the 
desert. In the latter they spent the last few weeks 
before the war, for “the Englishman” husband had 
influence with the Sheikh of the powerful Suner 
tribe, who therefore allowed the two American 
women tbe freedom of the harem inhabited by his 
three wives. Accommodating in all things, the 





twins soon discarded European dress for loose, 
Oriental folds, but made the best of both worlds by 
retaining their Western independence of action. 
The result is this book, and it is guaranteed iv 
lighten sombre moods. 


FREEDOM OR DEATH 


To-day, while we ourselves are writing t! 
latest chapter of English history, all previous cha; 
ters are bathed in a new light of significance. T) 
Desperate Pursuit (Collins, 8s. 6d.), by Mr. Ne 
Bell, deals with one of the most familiar of thos 
earlier chapters: the seventeenth-century exodi 
to the New World of the Puritans, in search « 
religious and political freedom. It is a good, fort} 
right, period tale, told as if by a master shipbuild 
of Southwold; it is also an understanding testimo: 
to the continuity of those feelings and resolves th: 
unite the English-speaking peoples in the prese: 
war. In those days freedom seemed dead even 
its stronghold of England itself; but Mr. B 
quotes from John Hampden what we all know to 1 
true now as then: ‘“‘that freedom could not di 
in England; destroy it cast it into t! 
flames and scatter its ashes and wherever a grain 
ash fell there freedom would take new root, 
rich and favourable to its growth is English soil 
So, to read a sound historical novel such as th 
to-day is to be exalted with the knowledge th 
in our past is the seed of our present, and in o 
grim present the flower of our to-morrow. 


COUNTRY PLUS TOWN 


The Cottage (Michael Joseph, 8s.) by Mr 
Crighton Porteous is a first novel, although n 
a first book. The time of his tale, although 
never mentioned, appears to be about fifty or sixty 
years ago; the place, Manchester and a country 
district some miles out of the town. Of three 
brothers who are ‘in cotton,’ two have made 
fortunes; the third has remained an employee, 
because he has divided his energies by keeping a 
farm going as well as a business life. This brother, 
Bertram Wisket, is a figure drawn with firm strokes. 
Patriarchal by instinct, he is unconsciously a tyrant 
in his home, and plans his children’s future with- 
out regard to their tastes. There is a homely 
reality about this book that makes it stand out as 
something lived. not only something written. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


FURTHER sidelight has been thrown 
on the question that, of necessity, 
occupies so many housewives in this 
country—that of the difficulty of 
obtaining domestic help. This ex- 
ample was given to me direct by the employer 
of two young maids whom she had had in her 
service for seven and six years respectively, 
working under an elderly -housekeeper. 

Both girls registered duly, and one was 
sent for to be interviewed. She returned in 
tears, having been ‘‘almost bullied’’—her own 
words—told that she must join one of the 
Services, that domestic work was of no importance, 
and that all the girls of her group would have 
to go. The girl explained that there were 
evacuated children in the house, whom she 
looked after, and that if she and the other maid 
both went away their employer would certainly 
have to give up her voluntary, full-time war- 
work. The reply was that the employer “could 
do the work herself’’ and that the evacuees— 
ages eight to eleven—were quite old enough to 
look after themselves. The position, at the 
time of writing, is that both girls are to go 
within the next ten days. 


* * 
* 


OBODY who is in earnest about trying to 
win the war as quickly as possible wishes to 
deter or discourage girls from entering the 
Services or working in munition factories. The 
point I want to make, in telling this true story, 
is that there are cases in which these girls— 
and they are in a very small minority to day— 
who really like domestic work, and the care of 
children or invalids, are rendering real and 
important service by remaining at their posts. 
But it will be much more difficult than it is 
already to make them feel this if they are to be 
told by recognised authorities that ‘‘domestic 
work is of no importance.”’ 


I may also point out that many a middle- 
aged professional woman whose services are 
being made use of by the Government would be 
quite unable to carry on with her work, whether 
medical, literary, administrative, or any other, 
were it not for the domestic worker at home— 
to whom all honour and gratitude is due. 


* * 
* 


UITE a number of gardens have a caciie, 
with tinned foods buried there, for the 
purpose of defeating the questing invaders 
should they come in any force to deplete the 
larders. They will presumably succeed in 
doing so without very much difficulty, and it 
will then be satisfactory, as they disappear 
with our tins of sliced carrots and our ver 
small hoards of tea and lump sugar, to disinte 
the tins of pre-war chocolate biscuits, sardines 
block-chocolate and other almost forgotte: 
luxuries placed, many months ago, in a woode” 
packing-case and buried in the soil. 

The only trouble that I foresee is an i: 
ability to remember and locate the spot im 
mediately, without a certain amount of expe! 
mental digging. The person who suggeste - 
marking it with a small tombstone to t! 
memory of an imaginary dog ought, perhap 
to have been taken more seriously at the tim 


* * 
* 


_ disconcerting things deck-chairs c: 
be! There is one within a few yards 
me at the moment of writing, and a wor! 
from London taking a brief and well earn 
holiday is—theoretically—relaxed in its e: 
brace. The awning of the chair, without 
sound of warning, has twice already Co’ 
quietly down and extinguished her head a 
shoulders in green canvas. 

I am reminded of the forerunners of thc 
chairs, some five or six years ago, when 
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overweight visitor, having brought disaster 
upon himself and destruction to the deck-chair, 
asked me—with natural indignation—how old 
the canvas was. 

No one was more astonished, and indeed 
appalled, than I was myself on realising that 
it was the same striped canvas that I remem- 
bered admiring in the year 1904, in the garden 
o my parents’ home in South Wales. 

Better than the deck-chair and the ex- 
t, guished visitor is the sight of a bay hedge. 
vas planted about 15 years ago, and is now 
c se-growing, 10ft. high, except where it has 
| -n clipped, and giving out the delightful and 
« .racteristic scent of the bay leaf. Asa hedge, 

‘lieve bay is fairly unusual—but it is very 

sfactory. 

One word to thank all the correspondents 

» have so kindly written to tell me how 

slip-balls are made. I hope next spring to 

what I can do. 


* * 
* 


ERE is a very simple exercise in arithmetic, 
based on the story of a farm known to me 


in Somersetshire. In that house, the owner 
and his wife celebrated their golden wedding. 
So, in the same farm, did his father and mother, 
and before that his grandfather and grand- 
mother celebrated theirs. 

My informant was present on all three 
occasions. The period of time covered is much 
less than at first sight appears. 

* * 
* 
OW here is a true story of one of those 
well-meaning, untrained, undisciplined 
young amateurs who are the dread of every 
war-organisation. 

This particular girl ‘“‘saw herself’’ as a 
land-worker, but as the friends with whom she 
was living were not endowed with similar vision, 
they begged her to try it out first at their home 
in the country. 

Her first inspiration was to lead the cow 
out to graze by the roadside, and, becoming 
tired of holding the rope, to tether it round her 
own waist. The cow, taking fright, suddenly 
sprang off down the road, dragging its guardian, 
at the end of the rope, behind it. 


‘ 
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In their progress, the unhappy girl was 
stripped of every garment and eventually 
brought home again in a shred of vest, smothered 
in blood, by a strange man who had picked her 
up, shrieking, from the road-side. 

At the time of writing, she is still in 
hospital. 

And this 7s a true story. 

+ # 
* 

| HAVE just heard about a newly arrived 

baby who is to have a christening-cake, iced 
and decorated, just as in the days before Hitler’s 
war began. Nor does this mean that his parents 
are in any way transgressing the law. The 
baby’s godmother, in South Africa, sent a pound 
of icing sugar and a tin of butter, with express 
instructions that they were to be used for a 
christening cake. 

The parcel arrived a week before the baby 


did. Considering what Miss Tox called, a propos 
little Paul Dombey, ‘‘the uncertainty atten- 


dant upon the visitation of angelic strangers,’’ 
this seems to me a great achievement. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RESTORING THE CITY 
CHURCHES : 


SCHOOL FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP 


x—I have followed with much interest the 
r -spondence in your recent issues (February 15, 

h 15, March 29, etc.) concerning the possibility 
© reproducing the interior decoration of Wren’s 
( ty churches. One writer advocates the establish- 

ut of training schools where promising young men 
y be “‘trained”’ to produce the carved woodwork 
d moulded plasterwork necessary for the purpose. 

speaks of educating sufficient “trained crafts- 
‘n’’ to meet the need. 

As a cabinet-maker of nearly 50 years’ experi- 

ence, whose father and grandfather followed the 

me calling, I venture to speak with some know- 
ledge of craftsmanship in wood, and must entirely 
disagree with the views expressed by your corre- 
spondent. 

The men who produced the superb and un- 
equalled wood-sculpture for Wren were decorative 
artists, not merely craftsmen. In my opinion the 
term ‘‘craftsman’’ should be applied to one who 
produces and entirely constructs any piece of work, 
large or small; who knows and utilises all the 
proved traditional methods and tools, and devises, 
if requisite, special ones to serve his purpose. He 
employs “craft” in their use, and in devising ways 
of overcoming the natural tendencies of his material 
to shrink, warp and change its shape. The carver 
on the other hand is not concerred with these con- 
structional problems. He is an artist whose business 
it is to transfer his inmost ideas in tangible form 
to the medium in which he is working so as to obtain 
the most beautiful effects. His tools are compara- 
tively simple—a few gouges mainly, of varying 
sizes, curves and slopes. A youth may be trained 
as a craftsman, provided he has reasonable manual 
dexterity and perseverance, but no training will 
enable a carver to produce work like Gibbons’s, 
unless he has the gift for it accompanied by the 
industry necessary to acquire the complete mastery 
of his tools and material. 

Fine carving has been declining for many years, 
and its near death-blow was dealt by the modern 





SOME OF THE PRISONERS AT OFLAG VII C. 


tendencies follow- 
ing the war years 
and the subsequent 
slump. After long 
discouragement, 
the art cannot be 
revived in a year 
or two, when the 
traditions of it are 
almost extinct, 
and its rewards un- 
certain but assur- 
edly small. In 
conclusion, the 
public did not want 
fine carving, and 
would not pay for 
it. Now there 
arises, perhaps, a 
great and import- 
ant need for it; 
but that need can- 
not be satisfied in 
the near future 
because the. men 
capable of supply- 
ing it are few in 
number and will 
not be easily per- 
suaded to embark 
on a career which, 
judging by past experience, is at best likely to offer 
little more than a _ bare _livelihood.—WILLIAM 
FowkEs, 23, St. Andrew’s Street, Droitwich. 

[This letter accurately describes the causes of 
the decline in carving and traditional craftsmanship 
generally, but it is not easy to see why the writer 
is SO pessimistic, assuming the demand, of training 
schools to meet the shortage. They could train 
men competent to execute much of the decoration 
required, though not, of course, produce a new 
Grinling Gibbons. But then Gibbons did practically 
no work in City churches.—ED.] 


FROM A PRISONER IN GERMANY 
Sir,—I enclose two photographs which I have re- 
ceived from my husband, Lieut. H. H. Ledger, 51st 
Div. Signals, who 
is a prisoner of war 
in Oflag VIIC 
Camp in Germany. 
I thought that 
these may be of 
interest to other 
readers if you care 
to publish them. 
My husband is on 
the extreme left 
of one photograph 
(with cap), and the 
other is a general 
view of the camp. 
He says that the 





sending of these 
photographs has 


now been forbidden 
by the Germans. 
Letters are 
coming through 
well now, and my 
husband writes 
quite cheerfully. 
He says they are 
now playing hoc- 
key, and have the 
use of a_ small 
swimming bath. 


He is also receiving 
parcels of 


small] 
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food from people in Holland who are unknown to 
him, and for these he is most grateful. 

I have been most interested in reading extracts 
of other prisoners’ letters in your magazine.—]JOAN 
LEDGER, The Cottage, Colston Basset, Nottinghamshire. 


COWS AND HORSES 


S1r,—I think I can enlighten your correspondent, 
Mr. P. Brooks, as to why a horse rises from a recum- 
bent position fore legs first, a cow hind legs first. 
The general explanation appears to be this. A horse 
in its natural wild state lives in regions of semi- 
jungle where the grass and vegetation are tall. 
The cow on the other hand in its natural surround- 
ings lives in areas where grass and shrubs are short. 
Thus when a horse is disturbed it immediately 
raises its head above the grass in search of anything 
approaching; the cow keeps head and shoulders to 
the ground as long as possible, to avoid attracting 
snakes or small animals which might attack it and 
which frequent these regions.—G. E. Hart, Milton, 
36, Wallace Crescent, Carshalton, Surrey. 

[Ingenious as is the suggestion of our corre- 
spondent, we must point out that the only true 
wild horse of which we have knowledge, Przewalski’s 
horse, Equus przevalskii, does not live in semi- 
jungle but roams the bare plains of Mongolia.— 
Ep.| 





Country Life 
SHOOTING COMPETITION 
FOR THE HOME GUARD 


The eliminating round in the Country 
Life Miniature Rifle Competition for the 
Home Guard, full details of which were 
announced on July 26, must be completed 
by September 6 next. Entries for the 
final stage must reach this office by 
September 20 ; targets must be shot by 
October 18, and received at this office 
for adjudication by October 25. 
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THE ROBBER’S DOOR, 
STOW - ON - THE- WOLD 


A STOW-ON-THE-WOLD STORY 


Sir,—Travelling through Gloucestershire we came 
upon an old farmhouse not far from Stow-on-the- 
Wold. In the door was a smal] trap-door—such as 
one sees in convents—in fact the farm had originally 
been a convent, I found. The owner of the farm 
told us that the door was known locally as the 

Robber’s Door,’’ and then related the follewing 
story in explanation. 

[he house was attacked by robbers. The 
barking of a dog roused the household, and the 
farmer and his son rushing downstairs saw an arm 
protruding through the trap-door; one of the 
robbers was endeavouring to draw back the heavy 
door bolts. They seized the arm and, despite fierce 
struggles, held on to it. Suddenly they heard a 
fearful scream and fell backwards, holding the arm. 
[he robber’s friends had severed his arm at the 
shoulder to enable him to get away.—DEANE 
GWYNNE, Malling Cottage, Lindfield, Sussex. 


THE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Sir,—Replying to the query by Major Jarvis in 
his article in your issue of July 5, the hydraulic ram 
was invented by M. Montgolfier of Paris about 1797. 

If Major Jarvis will refer to The Aide Mémoire 
to the Military Sciences, published 1862, Vol. III, 
page 722, article Machines for Raising Water, he 
will find the information given above and also 
descriptions of the Archimedean screw pump and 
various other ancient machines used in the East 
for raising water, with a figure illustrating a wheel 
exactly similar to the one he describes, and others 





raising the water to the height of the axle of the 
wheel.—J. SHIPLEY ELLs, 10, Queen Street, Peter- 
borough. 


A FARM HAND’S INVENTION 


S1r,—A clever farm hand, Mr. G. H. Moore of Hurst 
Green Farm, Salwarpe, Droitwich, Worcestershire, 
has converted parts of old motor cycles into a motor 
hoe which takes the place of a horse. It is used 
for all row crop cultivators, having a tool bar 
carrying four hoes’ feet or scuffle feet as required. 
-A. D. McGuirk, 149, Wylds Lane, Worcester. 


TWENTY-FIVE MAGPIES 


Sir,—Many years ago I was riding with my father 
near Gib Wood in Northamptonshire. He told me 
to rise in my stirrups and count the magpies in 
the next field. There were 25. 

My father remarked that I might never again 
see so large a flock: his words have proved true.— 
HORSHAM. 


A THREE-DAY WEDDING 


Sir,—Probably the queerest wedding celebrations 
held in Britain are those in Orkney Islands. A 
wedding feast is considered poor among the country 
people there if it does not last two or three days 
or if fewer than 200 people are invited. 

Celebrations, after the couple are married, are 
usually held in a barn. All windows are “‘ blacked 
out,”’ thus preventing daylight so that no one is 
reminded of the time, whether it is day or night. 
Then the fun starts. 

Whisky, home-brewed ale, wine and a few 
eggs are mixed together in a bucket. This powerful 
cocktail is then heated and served to the guests 
piping hot in a small wooden tankard supported 
by four legs. This is called “‘ The Bride’s Cob”’ and 
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A MOTOR HOE FROM PARTS OF 
OLD MOTOR CYCLES 


everyone must drink—even although it makes the: 
cough and choke—at the risk of offending the coup! 

Then comes the dancing. The music, supplie 
usually by “‘squeeze-box and violin,”’ invites t! 
dancers to the barn floor with the real, old-fashions 
country “hops.” 

A “running buffet’’ is usually under way i 
the farmhouse itself, and whenever anyone fee 
hungry, just picks a partner and sits down 
the huge table.—W. Wri Lxktnson, Orkney. 
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“TO SEE THE COLOURED COUNTIES ”’ 
The Beacon Tower on Fish Hill at Broadway, Worcestershire 
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THE GOLDEN STREET OF THE ALCHEMISTS IN PRAGUE 


ON FISH HILL 


Si1r,—I send you a picture of the very fine beacon 
tower on Fish Hill above the lovely village of Broad 
way in Worcestershire. It was built by a Lord 
Coventry and from its top, over 1,000ft. abov: 
sea level, 13 counties can be seen.—CoTswoLp 


A STREET IN PRAGUE 


Srr,—This quaint row of cottages is not the mai! 
street of a village, but represents a king’s attem} 
to solve the question of the gold standard. It is th 
celebrated Golden Street of alchemists built on the 
Castle Hill in Prague by Rudolf II, King of Hu: 
gary and Bohemia, in the sixteenth century. Her 
close beside the Hradcany Castle, a number 
celebrated alchemists were shut up until they pr 
duced results. Each house had its own oven ai 
retort, served by the exceptionally tall chimne 
visible in the photograph. When the practition: 
complained of the stuffiness of their tiny roon 
Rudolf had them put into wire baskets and swu 
them out over the castle walls, so that they cot 
get air. Among the conglomeration of alchemis 
cabalists, Rosicrucians, and astrologers at Rudo 
court were Kepler, Tycho de Brahe, Tennagel, a 
the Englishmen, Dr. Dee and Edward Kelly (aut! 
of the Theatre of Terrestrial Astronomy). In ‘* 
synagogue a seat is still kept empty (or was, ul 
the Nazi occupation) for Rabbi Low, who beca 
celebrated at that time as the creator ot the Gol 
—a homunculus which he could bring to life wh 
ever he wished. Its mechanism was saia to 
stored in an attic above the Town Hall until a ‘ 
years ago—Epwarp Ricuarpson, Villiers How-’, 
Villiers Road, W. Bridgford, Nottingham. 
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separately. Measure the juice, 
and to each pint allow IIb. of 
sugar. Dissolve all slowly over 
the fire, then boil until the jelly 
will set.’’ Elderberries and black- 
berries combined make another 
good jelly. In any case cooked 
elderberries have nothing in their 
flavour of the rather heavy smell 
of the elderberry leaf which some 
people dislike.—Eb. ] 
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THE NORMAN FONT AT CURDWORTH, 


WARWICKSHIRE 
LETTERS ONLY 


—‘Letters Only’’ is embossed on this letter- 
fixed to a telegraph-post in a country lane near 
sate. A coal-tit apparently took no notice of 
inscription and built her nest in the letter-box. 
has hatched off seven young. My picture shows 
nest with two young; the others are hidden 
nd the letter which a passer-by has dropped in. 
. BURDEKIN, Reigate. 


THE COAL-TIT AT HOME 


ELDERBERRY JELLY 


‘, —As there will be a shortage of some fruits this 
*, Can you tell me how best to make use of elder- 


ies for jam (not wine)? Large quantities grow 
it here, and last autumn only the birds enjoyed 
I think it is a great pity that they cannot be 
> more use of now that the sugar allowance 
am has been made. There is every appearance 
nother large crop of berries this autumn. 
uld be so grateful for any advice.—M. T. 


(Elderberries do not make a good jam, as the 
ntage of skins and hard small seeds is unattrac- 
y high; but elderberry jelly is quite another 
‘, honey sweet and beautifully coloured. Our 
spondent’s suggestion is a very good one, and 
: other readers may care to have it, here 
good recipe given in 100 Jams and Jellies 
atry Life, ls.), now out of print: ‘Pick the 
oerries from the stalks and wash them if neces- 

Boil them with half their measure of water 


Soft and pulpy, and then drain them all night 


‘elly-bag or hair sieve. The jelly will be much 
ved if the juice can be combined with an 
‘ amount of apple or crab apple juice made 





Sir,—In the small church at 
Curdworth, Warwickshire, is one 
of the most interesting fonts to 
be found in the whole of the 
country. 

It is of Norman workmanship 
and was found beneath the church 
floor some years ago. ‘The crude 
carvings are very curious, show- 


ing two figures which are 
standing. They are wearing a 


cope fastened by a morse. Each 
holds a book in the left hand which is partly 
concealed in their clothing; their right hands 
are in the act of benediction. The beauty of 
this remarkable font is shown in my photo- 
graph, in which it will be observed that there 
are two hands in one of the carvings; they 
are very large and appear to be bound with rope 
round the wrists. This feature may be unique, as 
I have not seen anything like it on any other font. 
—CounTRYWoMAN, Co. Durham. 


A LOST INN 


Sir,—I have seen among the interesting correspon- 
dence you publish various letters with regard to inn 
signs. 

Many years ago (1880), when I was at Oxford, 
I went out driving tandem with a friend. In the 
course of the drive we lost our way. It was getting 
late in the afternoon and the horses wanted a rest. 
As we passed through a small village we came across 
this interesting inn sign at the village inn : 


Emma Uff 

Sells good Beer and that’s enough. 
Stop: a mistake here, 

Sells foreign spirits as well as beer. 


We desired, stimulated by this merry sign, to try 
our luck and were most fortunate. It had been a 
very dirty and wet day. Not only did the inn- 
keeper give us a hearty welcome, but he cleaned 
the dog-cart and groomed the horses. In addition 
we had a delicious high tea, home-baked bread, eggs 
and bacon from the farm, and real home-made jam. 

Ever since I have been trying to find the inn 
and the name ofthe village, which cannot have been 
much more than 12 miles from Oxford. I feel sure 
that the publicity of your paper will bring me the 
necessary information. 

The day is impressed on my mind by another 
incident. It rained all the way back and, owing to 
the fact that the innkeeper was unacquainted with 
tandem harness, we were stopped on the lonely road 
in the pouring rain about six miles from Oxford 
and had to put things to rights. Nevertheless, ‘‘All’s 
well that ends well,’ and we got safely back with- 
out meeting the proctors. Tandem-driving was 
strictly forbidden by the University authorities. 
—G. HERBERT THRING, Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall 
Court, S.W.1. 
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A FOREST CRUCIFIX 
S1r,—Attached to a tree in the New Forest is a 
strip of wood bearing a quaint sign at its base. The 
wood is the remains of a crucifix erected on the 
tree in the last war. 

It was erected by a Portuguese lumberjack, 
and the story of how it came to be placed on the 
tree was told to me the other day by a man who was 
partly responsible for supervising the lumbermen 
in the last war. 

One night a party of the Portuguese visited 
the local inn, and drank more than was good for 
them. When they returned to their camp in the 
New Forest free fights started, a number of them 
brandishing knives. It was only by a miracle that 


more than one murder was not committed. 
The Portuguese were devout Catholics, and 





THE TREE WHICH BORE THE 
JACK’S CRUCIFIX 


LUMBER- 


their leader eventually restored them to order by 
reminding them of their religion. [est they should 
repeat their performance, he carved a crucifix, 
inscribed the sign at the foot, and placed it on the 
tree. Thereafter, every day before starting their 
felling and sawing, the Portuguese said prayers by 
the tree and bowed their heads to the crucifix, 
doing the same when they stopped work in the 
evening.—NORMAN WyMeER, Appleacre, Ashacre 
Lane, Worthing. 


SALISBURY PLAIN 


Sir,—It is often said that Salisbury Plain is flat 
and uninteresting, but this is found not to be the 
case by those who have explored it. Here is a 
scene which helps to remind one that there will 
always be an England.—G. LEsLir Horn, 215, Figin 
Avenue, W.9. 





A TYPICAL VILLAGE ON SALISBURY 


PLAIN 
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COMMOTION AND HER STORY 


LORD DEWAR’S BARGAIN PURCHASE 


HE victories of Commotion in the Oaks 

and the Falmouth Stakes proving, as 

they do, that she is the best three- 

vear-old filly of the year, recall the 

story of her grandam Lady Juror. 
Although she cost 8,600gs., she proved one of the 
greatest bargains of recent years for the late 
Lord Dewar, who purchased her, and for Mr. J. 
A. Dewar, who inherited her. 

To get a satisfactory background it is 
necessary to go back to Lady Juror’s grandam 
Americus Girl. A daughter of the imported 
horse Americus from Palotta, a Gallinule mare 
who won the Drogheda Memorial Plate at 
The Curragh, this mare, who nowadays would 
not be eligible to have her name entered in 
the General Stud Book, won five of her six races 
as a two-year-old in Ireland. In the following 
season, after winning the May Plate at The Cur- 
ragh, she was imported into this country, where 
brackets came her way in the Royal Stakes at 
Epsom and the Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot before 
going on, as a four year old, to score in the 
Drogheda Memorial Stakes at The Curragh and 
the Portland Handicap at Doncaster and get 
beaten by the shortest of heads by Fils du Vent 
in the Prix La Manche at Maisons-Laffitte. 
This was a worthy record, but her single win 
in the Great Surrey Handicap at Epsom, as a 
five-year-old, was her greatest victory, as she 
was burdened with the _ welter-weight of 
9st. 10lb. and beat a large field of the best 
sprinters in training, to some of whom she was 
giving over 3st. In all Americus Girl won 
£8,372 in prize money and then, repairing to 
the paddocks, she was mated with Sundridge 
and became the dam of Lady Josephine, who 
won the Acorn Stakes at Epsom, the Coventry 
Stakes at Ascot, and two other races of in all 
£3,636, before being sold to the famous Sled- 
mere Stud for 1,200gs. A rare’ bargain 
purchase this, as she bred Mumtaz Mahal, a 
winner of £13,933 in stakes (and grandam of 


FARMING NOTES 





the Derby’ winner 
Mahmoud) and Lady 
Juror. 


Listed as a yearling 
with others from Sled- 
mere, at Doncaster, 
Lady Juror was sold to 
Lord Manton — then 
Mr. Joseph Watson— 
for 3,000gs., and in his 
colours won the Jockey 
Club Stakes and two 
other events of £8,057, 
before being sold, as 
was recorded earlier, 
to Lord Dewar for 
8,600gs. Taking up 
her residence at the 
Homestall Stud _ she 
proved an immediate 
success as a matron 
and bred Jurisdiction, 
who won four races of 
£4,633; The Black 
Abbot, who had two 
brackets of £1,897 to 


his credit and sired 
the winners of 93 
races of £28,345; The 


Recorder, a winner of 
£5,307 who sired the 
winners of 21 races of £5,183 before being 
exported to Russia; Fair Trial who scored in the 
Queen Anne Stakes at Ascot, the Select Stakes 
at Newmarket and five other events of, in all, 
£5,100, and is now one of our leading sires with 
eight winners of 24 races of £5,606 from his 
first crop of runners last season and Lambert 
Simnel the Two Thousand Guineas winner this. 
Then came Sansonnet, winner of three events of 
£2,875; Giftlaw (£1,309) and Commotion’s dam 
Riot, in actual foaling incidence between 
The Recorder and Fair Trial, who won the 





LADY JUROR, GRANDAM OF COMMOTION, 
LORD DEWAR FOR 8,600 GUINEAS 





BOUGHT EY 


July Stakes at Newmarket, the Chesterfield 
Stakes at Newmarket, and the Levant Stakes at 
Goodwood, of, in all, £4,612. 

That completes Lady Juror’s matroniy 
history and it shows that, without taking into 
account the hge sums earned and being earned 
by her sons, The Black Abbot, The Recorder 
and now Fair Trial, as stallions, her offspring 
won 251% events, which enriched Lord Dewar, 
or his nephew, with £24,840, admittedly a 
pretty good return for what, in cold blood, 
looked a rather heavy outlay. RoysTOoN. 


HIGH HOPES OF THE HARVEST 


LMOST everywhere there is the promise 

of extra good corn crops this year. 

It is a most heartening experience to 

go about the country and see how well 

things are looking. There are, of 

course, the failures, but the successes far 
outweigh them. Some of our friends who did 





IN THE KING’S FLAX 


More flax will be needed for the 1942 harvest. 


not make much of a fist of arable farming last 
year have learnt some useful lessons and their 
crops are as good as those on the land of neigh- 
bours who are experienced in corn-growing. 
Indeed, in some cases the novice has got some- 
thing better this year. He is trading on the 
fertility stored up in his permanent grassland. 


FIELDS IN NORFOLK 


As was pointed out in last week’s Farming 


Notes, it is a useful crop where wireworms or rabbits are likely to be troublesome 


In a dry time such as we had in June the corn 
needs sustaining, and fertilisers, if they are to 
show results, need the backing of organic 
matter in the soil. Some of the finest crops I 
have seen were planted with a combine seed 
and fertiliser drill. Putting the fertiliser right 
up against the seed in the drills seems to give 
the plant a flying start away from wireworm, 
leather-jackets and other menaces to tender 
growth. There may, too, be something in the 
belief that fertilisers concentrated round the 
seed create conditions distasteful to pests and 
they give the young plants a wide berth. What- 
ever the explanation, this season’s crops planted 
with a combine drill are outstandingly good. 
I have not heard of any failures. Moreover, the 
combine certainly makes the fertiliser go much 
further; 14%4cwt. to 14%cwt. of compound fer- 
tiliser applied in this way is as good as 3cw 
to 4cwt. applied broadcast. Indeed, some of 
my friends rejoicing in the possession of a 
combine drill have rather overdone their fer‘i- 
lisers. Their crops are so heavy that thy 
have gone down in patches. If it had beei a 
really wet July a good deal of their stuff wo 
have been rotting on the ground before harv 
Still, they erred on the right side in the natio .al 
interests, and their pockets will not suffer. A 
laid crop never broke a man.”’ 


* * * 


HE root crops are not so promising. I 2 
particularly sorry to see that there 
some failures on small dairy farms where 1 
acre or two of roots would have been a y 
great help next winter in eking out the c 5 
rations. Any such crop failures ought t 
looked into. The turnip flea beetle, we ki 
has been very active and he accounts for s 
of the failures in the kale and turnip crops 
the flea beetle does not attack mangolds, 
there are some very gappy plants of mang 
to be seen to-day. We may yet get gro 
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-OR Mr. H. C. STYLES EWDLEY 
941 WILL BE A YEAR 
























Mr. STYLES is not only a Corn Merchant as well as a farmer but finds 

tim. to serve as Vice-Chairman of the Kidderminster Branch of the 

N.F.U., Chairman of the Bewdley Horticuitural Society and is one 
of the branch delegates of the County Executive at Worcester. 


“ST made silage for the first time last year. The 
results convinced me that it is well worth my 
while to make as much as I can in 1941. I 


have already ordered two more silos and intend 


a 


to make silage as soon as the grass gets into its 


prime flush as my experience confirms that colour and had an attractive appetising smell. 


to get the best results you must put the  f was fed first to a bunch of cross-bred 


e . ° bP] 
best material into your containers ...... Hereford steers which showed marked 


“In 1940 I made 20 tons of cake substitute eagerness to get at the luscious feed. I also 


silage trom two cuts of aftermath grass froma _—feq it to my dairy cows, to horses and to 


temporary ley of four acres. The silo was pigs and all my stock did well on silage.” 
opened in March 1941. The silage was a good (Signed) H. C. STYLES 


mye \cl: WILL REPLACE CAKE 
MAKE IT NOW! 
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weather which will put the root crops right 


where there is a plant. The problem now is to 
keep the weeds down. In some districts the 
village women are manfully coming out and 
taking their turn at hoeing. They can earn 
some useful pin-money in the evenings at 9d. 
hour, and their help can be most useful in 
;eeping the weeds under. Hoeing is not a job 
-schoolchildren. They would do more.damage 
xn good. Essex and Dorset, I believe, have 
n particularly successful in organising spare- 
.e labour for farm work. In Dorset, I am told, 
» Women’s Institutes have enrolled no fewer 
t an 735 women who are ready to give a hand 
en wanted. They are doing excellent work, 
sing, milking and, in the spring, potato 
nting. Some of them also gave a hand at 
y-time. 


- S&S 


mt re st 


* * * 


LL the qualms which the newcomers to 
4% potato-growing professed in the spring 
ve now given way to pride in their crops. 
ere are some extraordinarily promising crops 
potatoes to be seen. The only failures that 
ve met my own eye—other districts may have 
en more fortunate—have been where Doon 
ir seed was used. This variety suffered a great 
al from dry-rot last season and a good deal 
the seed was not worth planting. Although 
» season is late and the crops so far look 
althy, it is a wise precaution to spray or dust 
ainst potato blight. The disease first made 
; appearance in the third week of July in 
uuth Wales, and if the weather suits it blight 
neads rapidly. Often the trouble starts in 

c nwall and Devon. This time South Wales 
(rst reported blight. Comparatively few farmers 
ho are now growing potatoes have spraying 
iachines of their own, but the work is being 
one by contractors in some districts and some 
{ the war agricultural committees have spray- 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





ing machines which they let out on hire. Spray- 
ing or dusting is an insurance that is worth 
while. 
* * * 
WE are now getting a good growth of after- 
math in the fields that were cut early for hay. 
In some districts there is more keep than there 
are cattle or sheep, and some of the fields 
certainly ought to be shut up now for silage. 
Silage-making has caught on well this season 
and, learning by the experience of last year and 
the hundreds of demonstrations which have 
been organised all over the country, the 1941 
crop of silage ought to provide a very useful 
winter feed. Where the root crop is short, as 
I am afraid it will be on some farms, it is all 
the more important to get together some succu- 
lent fodder in the form of silage. If anyone 
wants advice about silage-making, the war agri- 
cultural committee will put him on the right line. 
* * * 
ARMERS were not slow to take up the 
Government’s offer of a rebate of 28s. a 
ton on sulphate of ammonia ordered in July. 
The orders came in so fast that the offer 
was withdrawn on July 22. Some of those who 
have ordered to take advantage of the rebate 
are hoping devoutly that they will not get 
delivery until late in the winter. The keeping 
qualities of sulphate of ammonia have been 
improved, but, however careful the farmer is 
to provide dry storage, it is pretty certain that 
if the fertiliser has to be kept in store for 
several months it will cake before the spring. 
This means extra labour breaking it down so 
as to get even distribution and sowing. The 
offer of the rebate was well worth taking, but 
it is not by any means money for jam. The 
important point in the national interest is that 
the sulphate of ammonia should be shifted from 
the works as it is manufactured and dispersed 
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to the farms where it will be wanted.  For- 
tunately, so far, the manufacture of sulphate 
of ammonia and other fertilisers in this country 
has suffered little interference. If all goes well 
we are promised still further increases in the 
output of sulphate of ammonia during the 
coming year and, what is just as important, 
more phosphates. Potash will be on short 
ration. There is only likely to be half the pre- 
war quantity, and practically all of this will be 
needed for potatoes, sugar beet and flax, which 
are crops that respond especially well to potash. 
* * * 


Shes sheep trade has become very lively. A 
friend of mine who buys draft ewes from a 
Down flock had to pay 112s. this year compared 
with 62s. last year. These Down ewes have 
taken on a scarcity value. There is so much 
more arable land about and not nearly enough 
arable sheep to go round. There is every pro- 
bability, too, of a sharp trade for cross-bred 
lambs when the store sales come along at the 
end of the summer. It will be all to the good 
if some of the lambs which would otherwise 
have gone for slaughter in August and Sep- 
tember are kept for feeding on roots. There 
are many thousands of acres of light land which 
need the treading of sheep, and now that lamb 
prices through the winter and spring are to be 
revised upwards, more farmers will no doubt 
be in the market for lambs. In these days of 
grass and clover leys and fertilisers there are, 
however, many men who manage their land 
cleverly without sheep and grow good crops 
year after year. Organic matter in some form 
these light soils must have, but there is plenty 
of evidence to-day that this can be supplied by 
ploughing in the grass leys or crop residues. 
We must not be too old-fashioned and imagine 
that hurdle sheep are the only foundation for 
fertility on light arable land. CINCINN..TUS 


THE REDUCTION OF LANDED ESTATES 


NOUGH has already been done, and much 
more is in preparation, to justify the 
assertion that many of the largest land- 
owners are contemplating the disposal of 
large portions of their estates. It may 

seem odd to some people that, just when the 
investment value of farms is so generally admitted 
and emphasised, those who already own them 
should be parting with them. But it should be 
borne in mind that the existing and future level 
of taxation is so high, and the effect of death duties 
so onerous, that the individual holder of large 
acreages finds every inducement to take advantage 
of the eagerness of insurance companies and corporate 
institutions to place some of their funds in land. 
Another consideration is that the prospects of 
British farming are at present so bright that 
farmers are keenly competing for holdings, especially 
those of the quality connoted by their being part 
of estates that have been long in the hands of great 
landlords. 


THE 1914-18 “BREAK-UP ”’ 


HE break-up of estates in 1914-18 and the 
years immediately following that period induced 
hundreds of tenant farmers to become owners of 
their holdings, but that ownership was too often of 
a merely nominal character, as the purchase money 
was borrowed, usually at a high rate of interest 
and subject to the deposit of collateral security or 
guarantees from financially substantial connections. 
Of course, it was not long before very many of the 
‘o-called occupying-owners got into difficulties and 
regretted the step that they had taken. To-day the 
position is different, in that there is evidence that 
the purchasing agriculturists now are, as a rule, 
using their own reserves to effect a purchase, and 
iat the outlook for farming is altogether changed 
1 contrast to that of a quarter of a century ago. 
All the same, it is in many ways to be regretted 
hat circumstances are forcing our great country 
ndowners to reduce their acreages. They gave 
srsonal attention to their properties, were indulgent 
) their tenants, and socially gave distinction and 
-traction to their districts. 
What is the broad character of the changes 
»w in progress? The individual farmer, already 
fferent from his predecessors, will be more and 
ore of a mercantile type, concentrated on his 
usiness and taking small interest in what may be 
lled the old-fashioned amenities of country life. 
ae€ imsurance companies and similar investors 
ust necessarily employ managers to look after 
ler estates, and these employees are unlikely to 
> able to do anything beyond their strictly defined 
ities. Thus, much of the countryside seems 
sstined to suffer the same fate as shop-keeping in 
1€ towns has already suffered, where the principal 





premises are those of ‘‘ multiple”’ firms, looked after 
by managers who take no part in local affairs, such 
as the old-time tradesmen were wont to take. So 
far as country estates are concerned the change in 
control cannot but affect many of the cherished 
features of rural life, and not least among them 
hunting and the like. 

The one thing certain is that the estates that 
are now being sold piecemeal will never be re-united. 
The changes that must follow are comparable with 
those resulting from the substitution of the tractor 
for the horse. In short, the ownership of farms is 
becoming, first and last, a commercial operation 
and the traditional atmosphere of personal relation- 
ship, sport and social amenity may be lost. 


MOATED FARMHOUSES IN SUFFOLK 


HE EARL DE SAUMEREZ is retaining the 
residence and park near Ipswich, and the 
2,570 acres of the Shrubland estate shortly to be 
submitted to auction are only of the Baylham and 
Darmsden portion of the property, along the Norwich 
and Stowmarket main roads. The Gipping meanders 
along for three miles through the land, and Baylham 
Fish pond, nearly ten acres, will form one of the 
many marketable lots. The beds of sand and gravel 
underlying the land will be actively bid for, as 
building material of this description is in keen 
request. 

Two of the eight large farms on the property 
have fine Elizabethan houses and are approachable 
only across moats. Many nice village lots, in 
Darmsden, are to be disposed of. 


TEN SQUARE MILES OF SLEDMERE 


IR RICHARD SYKES has resolved to dispose 
of over 6,000 acres of the Sledmere estate, the 
important property in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
Practically all the village freeholds in Thixendale, 
Weaverthorpe, Helperthorpe, Wetwang and Fimber 
are included in the offer. Messrs. Jackson, Stops 
and Staff and Messrs. Todd and Thorp intend to 
hold the auction at Malton towards the end of 
September. They are preparing particulars on the 
basis of affording every tenant an opportunity to 
buy his holding, but, if prospective purchasers 
prefer it, various combinations of lots can be 
arranged for. The agents appreciate that the large 
investors concerned naturally require ‘‘ring-fence”’ 
freeholds, and that the adoption of mechanised 
methods of farming calls for wide-sweeping areas. 
A perfect example of what has often been 
said in these columns, that ‘‘English land is a 
manufactured commodity,” may be seen in the 
case of Sledmere. Sir Christopher Sykes, during 
the lifetime of his father, Sir Mark Sykes, conceived 
the idea of improving the estate. When he came 





into possession of the estate in 1782 he carried on 
the work, and his sons, Sir Mark Masterman Sykes 
and Sir Tatton Sykes, enthusiastically continued it. 

Without exaggeration it may be said that the 
genius and lavish expenditure of the successive 
members of the Sykes family changed the aspect 
of a good deal of the Yorkshire Wold district. 
Coarse grass, a riot of heather, whins and waste 
were cleared, and in their place were formed farms 
of a fertility unsurpassed anywhere else in England. 
Among the achievements of Sir Mark Masterman 
Sykes was the establishment of the Sledmere Stud 
Farm. Some of the most noteworthy horses have 
come in the last 130 years from Sledmere. 


SALES AND RE-SALES IN THE 


DUKERIES 

RE-WAR figures were much exceeded at the 

auction in Retford, of just over 5,000 acres of 
land in the Dukeries. The agents were Messrs. 
Henry Spencer and Sons, and they were selling 
land which, earlier this year, had been sold by the 
Duke of Portland to the Duke of Devonshire. Part 
of the large area thus sold—a transaction carried 
out by Messrs. Bidwell and Sons’ Cambridge office 
—was afterwards re-sold, as the Duke of Devonshire 
never intended to keep more than a certain section 
of his purchase. 

All the 18 farms on these, the Mattersey and 
Gringley estates, changed hands, the only with 
drawn farm finding a buyer before the company 
left the auction hall. Trent Catchment Board 
acquired many hundreds of acres, in order to 
extend their direct access to and control of the banks 
of the river Idle. Among the chief lots changing 
hands was Mattersey Hill Farm, a house, buildings, 
cottages and 520 acres, the hammer falling at a 
final bid of £7,300. The aggregate realisations 
amounted to within a few pounds of £65,000. 


NIGHTINGALE’S EARLY 


HOME 

na. he PARK, 1,748 acres on the fringe of 

the New Forest, will be submitted as a whole 
or otherwise, within the next few weeks, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. R. C. 
Knight and Sons. The mansion, of Elizabethan 
origin, but much changed and enlarged, was the 
home, in her childhood, of Florence Nightingale. 
Her father, William Edward Shore, took Embley 
Park as the beneficiary under the will of Peter 
Nightingale, and thereupon assumed the surname 
which his daughter was to make for ever memorable. 

Embley Park contains a great quantity of 
growing timber. It is about a couple of miles to 
the west of Romsey. ARBITER. 


FLORENCE 
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IN UNIFORM AND 
OUT OF IT 


SUPPOSE that every woman who is entitled to wear 
uniform is terribly proud of the fact, if secretly—I know 
that Iam! But the woman who puts it on once or 

twice a week and the woman who lives in it, though 
both proud to wear it, must look on it with very different 
eyes, for there is no denying that anything, however becom- 
ing, worn day in day out becomes monotonous. 

rhe thought came into my mind when at Messrs. Bur- 
berry’s (Haymarket, S.W.1) I was shown the latest version 
of the Wren officer’s attractive uniform. The uninitiated 
might not find the differences between the old and new 
very startling-—the most notable point is the smartness of 








THE NEW UNIFORM OF THE W.R.NS. 


(Right) A USEFUL SUGGESTION FOR OFF-DUTY 

WEAR: A THREE-PIECE EXQUISITELY TAILORED 

IN A BROWN AND OATMEAL-COLOURED GLEN 
URQUHART TWEED 


the new revers—but to the woman who has to wear it every 
day they are vital. And if such minor points can make all 
the difference between feeling well dressed and feeling dowdy 
how great must be the charm of the complete change into 
something entirely different, such as the very good three- 
piece in a brown and oatmeal-coloured Glen Urquhart tweed 
from Messrs. Burberry’s which I am also illustrating? The 
cut, tailoring and material here are all superb and, though of 
the moment, sufficiently on classical lines to ensure that their 
possessor, even if she might only need them on leave, would 
have plenty of wear out of them. The usefulness of the long 
coat as something to wear over woollies or odd tweed skirts 
and jumpers is obvious. 

I fell in love with the hat from the same shop. It 
is in a charming warm brown and has the brim bound with a 
matching ribbon. That crown is what most attracted me, for 
it has, though perfectly simple, a very smart sharp line, 
being tucked in all round at the top, instead of having the 
inverted pudding-basin effect usual on women’s sports hats 
in England. ISABEL CRAMPTON. 
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SOLUTION to No. 601 


winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
n the issue of August 1, will be announced next week 
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ACROSS. 


Study with adroitness to get in 
touch (7) 
‘Twas she it binds (7) 

A homely rendering of ‘‘ Nil desper- 
andum”’ (three words, 5, 3, 3) 
Oxford waters under lunar influ- 

ence? (4) 


. Draught animals (4) 
. Uneasy, perhaps about the debts 


in the end (7) 


. Repetitive rebukes for Narcissus? 


(6) 


. French historian and statesman (6) 
19. 
0. 


They go with furbelows (6) 
Not in the Dee! (6) 


3. Kipling said there were 69 ways of 


making these lays, all correct (6) 


. Seize (6) 


It really isn’t anything (7) 


28. Sugared (4) 
30. 


31. 


Behold 50-50 (4) 
If it goes to this there will be 
precious little salvage (three 
words, 4, 3, 4) 


2. Abbreviated, they look exactly like 


little saints (7) 


3. Despatched inside the donkey (7) 
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13. 
14. 
. Sue incorrectly for custom (3) 
18. 


21. 
22. 
. Miniature case suggesting it has a 


26. 
29. 
30. 


CROSSWORD No. 








CROSSWORD 


A prize of books to the 
value of two guineas, drawn 
from those published by 
Country LIFE, will be 
awarded for the first correct 
solution to this puzzle 
opened in this office. Solu- 
tions should be addressed 
(in a closed envelope) 
“Crossword No. 602, 
Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2,’’ and must 
reach this office not later 
than the first post on the 
morning of Thursday, 
August 14, 1941. 


The Winner of Crossword No. 600 is 
T. N. Copnall, 26, Queens Road, Hoylake, Wirral, 
Cheshire. 


DOWN. 


. Hunts round me for the carriages 


(7) 


. The drill sergeant likes to see them 


out (4) 


. Lances out of action (6) 
. In the language of 9 across “‘exit”’ 


is the word (two words, 3, 3) 


. Three united (4) 
. Qualifies ladies, chestnuts, onions 


. Meat jelly of a somewhat snakish 


composition? (5) 


. We are finding an effective way to 


deal with this late visitor (two 
words, 5, 6) 


. ‘“Here’s a farmer, that hanged 


himself on the —— of plenty.” 
—Shakespeare (11) 
Acted upon by wind (7) 
Gleaming, with a bony start (7) 


Help may be had from a mountain 
in Greece (3) 

Plucked by the harpist (7) 

Swiss dwellings (7) 


key (6) 


. Be grateful for a skein of wool after 


tea (5) 
And not in saints! (6) 
Stupefy (4) 
Evil suffers a reverse (4) 
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THE 


EGULATIONS and restrictions due 

to the food difficulties are making us 

a nation of back-yard farmers living 

largely upon our own produce. We 

all want to grow a little of everything, 
sufficient for the needs of our own households. 
From the economic viewpoint it is not really 
a business proposition, provided, of course, 
that the labour involved is properly charged 
up. From the national viewpoint, however, 
it is all to the good, for the industry and care 
of the smallholder in his work knows no equal, 
and his output, per rod of ground, usually 
exceeds that of the farm. 

Vegetable production was explored and 
taken in hand early in the war, and it is the 
potentialities of livestock that are now interest- 
ing the public. The problem is how to feed the 
animals. Actually the ornamental garden has 
proved a surprisingly efficient producer of 
feeding-stuffs, for the lawn, the basis of the 
English flower garden, can provide as much 
animal food, in the summer months, as the 
kitchen garden. By analysis and practical test 
our research stations and agricultural colleges 
have now established beyond doubt that the 
mowings are the finest possible form of nourish- 
ment for stock. The advantages of other foods 
lie mainly in the fact that they can be more 
easily prepared for storage, like the grains and 
roots, or that they will stand the winter, like 
the kales. 

lo exploit the harvest of the lawn properly 
the wasteful practice of mowing the whole area 
at once has to be abandoned. It is best to 
farm it in sections, setting aside portions for 
folding and others for mowing, a boxful at a 
time, as required for immediate feeding. If 
kept, mowings quickly heat and ferment and 
thus lose their value. When passed through a 
drying plant the grass keeps as well as other 
feeding-stuffs, and one wonders whether cor- 
porations and other wealthy bodies in charge 
of large lawn areas would not be doing more to 
augment our supplies of animal food by setting 
up a drying plant for the preservation of the 
grass rather than ploughing up the lawns to 
plant potatoes. They would be harvesting a 
successfully established perennial crop of the 
highest value rather than destroying it to chance 
another which will possibly provide less 
nourishment. 

The domestic hen is, unquestionably, the 
most important form of livestock on the small- 
holding, but I doubt whether the system of 
keeping poultry confined in small runs, which, 
though sometimes a necessity, is often carried 
out merely to save the trouble of shutting them 
up at night, is to be advocated. Firstly, the 


health of the flock suffers; there is a constant 
tendency for the_birds to get below par. They 
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AN ANGLO-NUBIAN GOATLING GUARDED BY THE 


RATTING TERRIER 





GARDEN 
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FARM 


By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 





GOSLINGS TOURING THE ROCK GARDEN 


lay the eggs that were bred into them, in the 
peak of their pullethood, but from then decline 
rapidly. Under good conditions they should 
be profitable for twice as long and so have time 
to write off their heavy prime cost. Next, we 
are neglecting ‘‘the fifth bin,’’ from which 
comes all the food that they pick up without 
our having to feed it to them. Given a good 
mixed free range a fowl will get most of the 
necessary protein portion of her proper ration 
from this source. In spring she gets it from the 
young grass, in summer from the insects in the 
long grass, in autumn and winter from the 
creatures that she scratches up from among the 
fallen leaves beneath the trees. Keeping the 
door of the chicken run open is an easy and 
economical way to increased health and pro- 
duction for many a sickly flock cramped up in 
over-fouled surroundings. 

Geese are admirable stock for the garden 
farm, and we find that the goslings keep such 
parts of the lawn as can be spared for them both 
mown and manured, and are easily prevented 
from getting on to the beds by netting only a 
foot high. They are healthier and quicker 
growers than the chicks that share the lawns 
with them, and, though they steal the chicks’ 
food when they get the chance, they appear to 
require nothing but the young grass and plenty 
of fresh drinking water. The only troublesome 
feature is that we have to 
rear them under broody hens 
in specially rat-proofed coops, 
otherwise disaster seems to be 
inevitable. A rat will go to any 
lengths to get a gosling, so we 
take the further precaution of 
having them guarded by my 
ratting terrier from early even- 
ing until the morning release. 

Amazingly chancy methods 
are often carried out in the 
management of broody hens; 
they are allowed to wander off 
and on their nests and these 
are arranged haphazard in 
various odd places. But it 
pays to adopt the full game- 
keeper’s technique and arrange 
a row of proper sitting boxes 
with small-mesh netting bot- 
toms sunk in the ground and 
to take each hen off carefully at 
a fixed hour each day and peg 
her out beside her food and 
water trough, with a slip knot 
on a foot length of string on 
her leg, tied to a stake. After 
she has fed and cleared herself 
she should be gently taken up 
and put back on her proper 
nest. In this way hens are 
contented and healthy and will 





sit long over their usual time if required 
emergency. 

Goats work in well with the old gee 
often sharing the same pasture. They seem 
prefer the herbs and bushes which do n 
interest the geese. Thus the grazing is even! 
dealt with and the herbage improved. But, 
to take advantage of the growth on rough banks 
and in odd corners too awkward for mower or 
motor scythe, they are mostly tethered if the 
weather is not too wet. Provided that the 
animals are accustomed to it from an early 
age and that they are moved to a fresh pitch 
two or three times a day I see nothing against 
this convenient system, though it has been much 
attacked of late on the grounds of cruelty. 
That our goats are eager to get out to their 
tethers in the morning, in spite of the comfort 
of their loose boxes, seems a sufficient answer 

Another important unit on the miniature 
farm is the table rabbit plant. We have tried 
various types of hutches but, on the whole, 
find that a slatted-floor open-air hutch is the 
most satisfactory. Otherwise, the great quan- 
tity of urine made by these animals is a very 
troublesome feature, making indoor rabbit 
sheds very unpleasant places to work in. At 
this time of year the lawn-mower provides most 
of their food, but, even so, they seem to require 
a larger share of our scanty store of home- 
grown concentrated feeding-stuffs than either 
the geese or the goats. None the less, they are 
so very much superior to any wild rabbit for 
table purposes that they are well worth while. 

Bees are more difficult than other smail 
stock, requiring a more specialised technical 
knowledge. We were not successful, last seaso 
in exploiting the flow of nectar from the coi 
tinuous succession of flowering shrubs in t! 
garden, as we hoped. After the hard wint 
stocks for sale were few and dear, a: 
we had to rely upon catching and domesticati 
one of the swarms of wild honey bees whic 
are generally seen about the place in ea 
summer. Having found an expert to guide 
and got the necessary apparatus we cau; 
sufficient wild bees for two hives. 

We want every country homestead to 
a miniature fortress of the food front, a 
much could be done to this end by the forn 
tion of local smallholders’ clubs in villages a 4 
country towns, under the xgis of the W.\ 
or the W.I., or perhaps by the enlargement 
the scope of the local horticultural club. L - 
tures on bees, poultry, goats, vegetable-grow 
and fruit culture could then be organised 
more regular and efficient lines than the exist 
rather vague and spasmodic arrangements all 
Permission for free trading in the prod 
within the clubs, would soon fill the lists 
would enable the various members to specia 
more freely in the products to which t! 
holdings were most suited, 
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FORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S.DEVON 






















































































































Overlooking Spacious Public STAF FORDSHIRE. 
Sea. Rooms, You'll be delighted 

Self - contained Fully Licensed. when you find how 

Suites. easy and economi- 

‘ —" ~_ - Garage cal it is to clear 

Cold Water & your drive or paths 

ll Bedrooms. r} Resident Manager, of weeds and moss. 

Central Heat- Just water on 























Mr. E. G. Russell. Eureka—quickly 


« throughout. 
ae? they are clear and 
Phone _ Sidmouth 39 clean! Not a weed 


Lift 
> <cE—COMFORT—QUALITY FOOD left! A 3/9 tin is 
* “IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND. WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL | | cusicient for 100 
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liam & Mary Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon In Old-World St. Peter Street. square yards. Also U 
A “Truly Beautiful Brochure’ Free Leading Hotel. Running Water. tins at 1/10 and uy E NG, FEEDING 
7 RMS: 5 TO 7 GUINEAS PER WEEK. Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. in = APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED : 
Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. Garaae. Central Heating. SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
© er 
>ASINO HOTEL, HAMPTON COURT DUTCH BAR den ond 
pry s Loveliest River Retreat, Fully Li ident or otherwise 13/6 from requisites. 
: 10/6 and 12/6 B. & B. Tetaghene : Molesey 2080 & 2194 For further information 
. agents, or tell us your requirements 
«= direct from 
BAZBAAZAAZABBAABZAAZLABAABBAW TOMLINSON & * 
4 wan | ie HAYWARD, 
IAMONDS UP 50% |/% ucational : Ltd. 
A ‘AZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for . F 
+. DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL-|] 4%22ZA2ZAZAAZAAZAZAAAZAZALZABABB*A 5I, 
L(Y, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. EASTBOURNE Newland 
£1 10,000. H.M. Government acquire all . ‘ 
go, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL Lincoln 
LINDEN & CO. OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY “LONDON : 
8 NEW BOND STREET, W.! All Branches of Domestic Science taught. J 
e First Jewellers in New Bond Street. DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates WEED KILLER BVicrorus! WESTMINSTER SW. 
foes granted. Principal, MISS RANDALL, Ist Class 
Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 
LONDON CHESHIRE HAMPSHIRE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE WARWICKSHIRE _ Sev#lund —continued 
A..MOND’S HOTEL. CHESTER. RNEMOUTH. THERINGHAY. IRMIN 
Cord Street, W.1. GrosvENOR ‘Horet, Eastgate Street. — — —= Farm Country Hotet. om ae a AYRSHIRE 
PAILEY’S HOTEL. Norro.k Hote. KETTERING. SKELMORLIE. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. LIPHOOK. Gerorce Hore. SKELMORLIE Hypro. 
BASIL STREET HOTEL. CORNWALL Royat Ancor Hore. PETERBOROUGH. WESTMORLAND TROON. 
k ightsbridge, S.W. BUDE. NEW MILTON. Buti Hoten. GRASMERE. MarINE Hote. 
ae Ler Grenvitte Hote. (Bupe)|Granp —— Hote, Prince or Wares Laxe Hore. BUTESHIRE 
cadilly, W.1. TD. BarTON-ON-SEA. 
BROWN’S HOTEL. FALMOUTH. ODIHAM. NOTTINGHAMSHIRE {i vcoaur Cuase Horet. ROTHESAY. 
Dover Street, W.1. Fatmout Hore. Grorce Hore. NR. RETFORD. Ricc's Crown Hore. G.ensurn Hote. 
CADOGAN HOTEL. POLPERRO. Barnsy Moor. Ye Oxpe BELL FIFESHIRE 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. Noucuts anp Crosses INN. HEREFORDSHIRE Hote. 
CARLTON HOTEL. PORT NAVAS (near Falmouth) WILTSHIRE ST. ANDREWS. 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. Trewince Country House Horet’| HEREFORD. OXFORDSHIRE EAST EVERLEIGH Tue Granp Hote. 
CAVENDISH HOTEL. ST. IVES. Hop Pore Hore. MINSTER LOVELL. MARLBOROUGH. 
Jermyn Street, W.1. TreGcENNA CastLe Hore. ROSS-ON-WYE (near). Tie Oi Swan Tue Crown Hote. INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. ST. MAWES. Mownt Craic Hortt. OXFORD. ; SALISBURY. INVERNESS 
Brook Street, W.1. Sup anp Caste Hore. ROSS-ON-WYE. Ranpopu Hore. Op Georce Hote. CaLeponiaN Hore. 
CONNAUGHT HOTEL. TINTAGEL. Roya Hore. County Hortet. PORTREE. 
Carlos Place, W.1. Kinc Artuur’s Cast_e Hore. Ponrase Hore. 
DORCHESTER HOTEL. sa . HERTFORDSHIRE |, SOMERSET WORCESTERSHIRE 
GORING HOTEL. MBERLAN BUSHEY Lanspown Grove Hote. BROADWAY. KINCARDINESHIRE 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. ae - Busey Hatt Hore. MINEHEAD. a ace aes, Sancnene. “ 
GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL.| C®°W® 48° Mire Hore. LITTLE GADDESDEN. ary Haare roadway Golf Club. ‘oR-NA-COILLE HorEL. 
Paddington. GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. Bripcwater Arms Hote. HoreL METROPOLE. Tue Lycon Arms. 
GROSVENOR HOTEL. Uuswaren Hore. ROYSTON. DROITWICH SPA. MORAYSHIRE 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. | LOWESWATER. Banyers Hore. STAFFORDSHIRE insite GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 
GROSVENOR HOUSE. Scaus Fina. Horm. WELWYN GARDEN CITY. Grant Arms Horet. 
Park Lane, W.I. Guessen’s Court Hore. ECCLESHALL (near). YORKSHIRE 
HOWARD HOTEL. DEVONSHIRE Bishops OFFLEY Manor, Guest PERTHS 
Norfolk Street Strand, W.C.2 ned HUNTINGDONSHIRE |, °° BOROUGHBRIDGE. —_— 
BANTHAM (near Kingsbridge). UTTOXETER Turee Arrows Hort. BLAIR ATHOLL. 
= — Tue Stoop INN. HUNTINGDON. Waite Harr Hore. CATTERICK BRIDGE. AtHo.tt Arms Horet. 
onal ms BOVEY TR ACEY. Georce Hore. Tue Bripce House Hore. GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 
Portland Places Wale” a —— SUFFOLK SOUTH STAINLEY Guns Horn. on 
CULLOMPTON. Goxpen Lion Horet. (near Harrogate).| !¢lephone ; Muckhart 27. 
PARK LANE HOTEL. Cuttompton Hore. BARTON MILLS Rep Lion INN. PERTH. 
Piccadilly, W.1. EXETER (near Bury St. Edmunds). YORK. Winpsor RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY HOTEL. Roucemont Hote. KENT Tas Buu. Inn. Younc’s Horet, Hich Perercate. 38. St. John Street. 






































Piccadilly, W.1. BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
EXMOUTH (S. DOVER (St. Bay). PITLOCHRY. 
eet ee THE coomerdhy yg Tue thn = a). | Tre Axe. Horet. Pittocury Hypro. 
yaniv HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. 'IGHTHAM. er.” 
o oe Moor.anp Hore. Town House. 7 : IRELAND (EIRE) ROSS-SHIRE 
an 
SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). |SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. STRATHPEFFER. 
South Kensington, S.W.7 oO Hoops INN. Tue Amuerst Arms Hore. SURREY ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). Sox Higrae, 
, LEE. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. CHURT (near Farnham). atts HoTEL. 
bY -LDORF HOTEL. Lee Bay Hore. Wet.incton Hore. FrensHAM Ponp Hore. LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 
a LIFTON GODALMING. Spa Hore. WIGTOWNSHIRE 
mony omg | _— Tue ARUNDELL Arms. LANCASHIRE Tue Laxe Horet. WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). | STRANRAER. 
W:"TON HO LYNTON (N. DEVON). PEASLAKE (near Guildford). Butter Arms Hore. Auto Kinc’s Ars. 
V.. ori, S.W = — peng hg pourerens. Hurtwoop Hore. 
sie . tcroria Hore. 
SANDERSTEAD. 
BEDFORDSHIRE So + ae. St. Sane. Setspon Park Horet. 
P" \FORD. ee ‘ — WIMBLEDON. THERN IRELAN WALES 
S..x Hore. a Ho! Soutupown Hatt Hore. pera " oe D CAPEL CURIG. 
. LEVELANDS L. B. (Co. WN). pea, 
t. fae SHALDON (near Teignmouth). LINCOLNSHIRE Rovat Horet. Tyn-y-Coep Hort. 
1 Fatcon INN. ( gnm 
Tue Rounp House Hore. GRANTHAM. SUSSEX BELFAST. maa oni 
BERKSHIRE SIDMOUTH. ANcEL aND Royat Hore. BRIGHTON Granp CENTRAL Hote. OLDEN Lion Royat HoreL. 
* ‘NGDON. Fortriecp Hore. Georce Horet. Gun Gare Hornn. PORTRUSH. LLANGOLLEN. 
( N AND TuistLe Hore. Know e Horet, Lrp. HOLBEACH Seasank Hors. T: Hano Hore. 
Cepar Suave Horex. S CROSS-IN-HAND. 
i = ites TORQUAY. Cuequers HoteL. PessINGWORTH Park Hote. 
; LINCOLN. 
1 owetaaines, | ura. S Mae Roeder Hm. =| SROMOROUE, 
Hinp’s Heap HoreL. Torsay Horets, Lp., Torbay Road. Tue Beacon Hore. SCOTLAND CEYLON 
| DING. EASTBOURNE. 
C ace Hore YELVERTON. MONMOUTH . COLOMBO. 
: : Moortanp Links Horet. Acexanpra Horet ARGYLLSHIRE Gate Face Hore. 
y i ie © LLANGIBBY. HASTINGS. easeeniias KANDY 
ART INDSOR, urtT BLepDyYN. UEEN’S HoTEL. MELF . wan’s | 
D. DORSETSHIRE HOVE. Cuirait Hore. Queen's Hore. 
-AMBRIDGESHIRE | CHARMOUTH. Prince's Hote. LOCH AWE. 
© BRIDGE. Tue Court. NORFOLK Duptey Hore. Locn Awe Hore. Se 
| Hote. SHAFTESBU BLAKENEY. LEWES. OBAN. 
ersity Arms Hote . CoomBE sy en. Biakeney Hore. Wuite Hart Hore. ALEXANDRA HOTEL. KENYA 
TTLESFORD. SHERBORNE. CROMER. WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). | TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). KENYA COLONY (THIKA). 
Lion Horet. Dicey Hore. Granp Hore. Tue Rorsuck Hore. Western Istes Hore. Biur Posts Horet. 
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OF BOND STREET 
LONDON'S LARGEST SELECTION OF SUPERB USED CARS 
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THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A wo a napnong TO COUNTRY LIFE 
Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one year) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the est in your name 
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